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ANGLER’S ee By Perry 
D. Frazer, manual! for 
all — wn want * ae — 
own rod an a8. contains a 
review of tishing rod history, a dis- NOW 
= <. eet list - = $ 1 oo 

s ne .. description of the 
method to be followed in making all . 
kinds of rods, including fly-casting, bait fishing, 88l- 
mon, etc., with full instructions for winding, varnish- 
ing, etc. Illustrated. $1.00, 


FISH CULTURE, Wm, E. Meehan. 
This splendid work of fish culture 
covers in @ most comprehensive man- 
ner the hatching and breeding of 
bass, cat-fish, carp, trout, perch, NOW 
as. aenereneten. etc. It > 
cludes special chapters on frog cul- § 
ture, care of gold fish and aquariums. 1 - oOo 
The author was formerly Fish Commissioner of Penn- 
sylvania, and it is conceded by experts that in this 
book Mr, Meehan has produced a most valuable 
document, $1.00. 

By W. J. 


SMALL-MOUTHED BASS. 

Loudon. In this book Professor Lou- 
@on tells the story of his 28 years’ ob- 
servation of this evcr game fish, He 
describes its haunts and habits; how, 
when and where they are caught, and 
gives other data of intense interest to 
the angler, . 


THE AIREDALE. + AL A. Bruette. 
This instructive and interesting work 
covers the history, breeding and train- 
ing of thcse uscful dogs. It is the NOW 
emt — oot book =. ~~ seni. 

These who desire to n their dogs 
to the highest state of efilciency either $ 1 00 
as companions or for hunting will find 
easily understood and practical instructions on the 
subjects of general training, retrieving, swimming and 


WAs 


WAS 
$2.00 


Was 


$2.00 
NOW 


$1.00 


WAS. 
$2.00 


diving, and work on squirrcis, rabbits, partridces, ete. 
many hints and instructions of great velue to breed- 
Comprehensive hints on camp shelter, 
NOW 
food, ctc., with extended chapters on 
Valuable reci 
treatise that has ever been published 
NOW 
lly covered and the important les- 
There are chapters on The Art of Training, Setters vs. 
nging, Retrieving, Gun Shyness, Faults and Vices, 


handling in the show ring, discases and trcatment and 
TRAPPING. By W. Hamilton Gibson. 4 
32.00 
and valuable suggestions on trappers’ 
‘tricks” and valu: 
for the curing fur 
00, 
* Bruette. Probably the most practical 
$2.00 
hase of the subject has been care- 
amateur to become a successful trainer and handler. 
=~ "Yard Breaking, Pointing Instinct, Backing, 


WOODCRAFT. 


WAs 
$2.00 
NOW 


NURSING vs. DOSING. By 8. T. 
Hammond. A most book 
for the dog fancier, based largely on 
Mr. Hammond’s observation that dogs 
and particularly house dogs, suffer 
from too much medicine, Contents— 
Nursing, Cleanliness, Diet, Other $1.00 
Foods, —— Exercise, Common 
Ailments, a, Convulsions, Epilepsy, Distemper, 
Ecvema, Need of Proper Care Stomach, Vermin, Ba, Ear, 
Mange, Nervous System, Colic, Worms, Cloth, illus 
trated, 161 pages. $1.00, 


PRAGTIOAL DOG TRAINING. 
8. T. Hammond. The fundamenta 
veinciples of dog training described 
in this ere adopied by the 
writer after years of study. His own 
success has encouraged the belief that 
the book will Ine" of special value 
in «dog 74 for amateur or 

professional, 
By 


vas Amgunan " SPORTSMAN. 
isha J. Lewis, M. An excep- 


eal entertaining ‘aud reliable 
manual fur the practical sportsman Ww 
os — for x, ~ who may, be NO 
nterest in 1 erature 

sports, It presents chapters of im- $1.00 
faocteeee on the care, treatment and 

reaking of sporting dogs as well as instructive de- 
scriptive chapters on the rifle and its use. The haunts 
and habits of American game are describe! truth- 
fully. The book contains 550 pages of most interest- 
ing matter to any sportsman. $1.00. 


CAMPING AND weevonart. By 


Horace In volumes, 
_s Comeine. Vol, 1’ Woodcraft. 
oid edition of this bock was the 

cones [—e on for 
over ten years. The? 
, entirely reviscd 
coed in the untenehbes” Wet I Ta 1b with 
spent in ns. 0} a outfits, 
TWoodcrata’ deste chivty ohn iach y }- 2} 

lients as are Jearned or the » pte 
raw materials that He around us, 
hundred _ illustrations, 
separately or in sets, 


Nessmuk. No bet- 
ter eee: Rie, = Ss 


help and lance of those who go 
into the wild for or recreation 
was ever written, No one ever knew 
the woods Nessmuk or 
succecded in putting so much _ valu- 
able ———, into the same a Png 1 kit, 
pass. Camp equipmem, camp making, 
camp fires, shelters, bedding, fishing, ing, and a 
oommend 6 and one kindred topics are Be- 
yrad this the book has a quaint charm all its own. 
Cloth, illustrated, 160 pages. $1.00. 


wenes SACKING. By Charles 3. 
This is a complete 

ac the hitches, Saneen and tus 
used in making and carrying loads of 
various hiteags and knots at each of 
the important stages so that even the 
novice can follow and use them. Full 

ption is given of the ideal pack 
animal, as well as a catalogue of the dise 


WAS 
$2.00 


NOW 


$1.00 


WAS 


$2.00 


i“ 


WAS 


NOW > 


$2.00 


The volumes te bought 
Single ‘copies, $2.00 , 


Was 


$2.00 
NOW 


$1.00 


‘WAS 
$1.00 
NOW 


50c 


$2.50 


SMASH 


Down Goes the Peles 


of OUTDOOR BOOKS 


Here’s Where We Blaze the Trail 
to Lower Prices on Forest and 
Stream Outdoor Books 


TWENTY TITLES embracing an 
ideal list of price-reduced books covering 
a wide range of outdoor subjects. 


All these books are cloth-bound unless 


otherwise mentioned, and should be in 
every sportsman’s library. 


WAS 


$2.00 
NOW 


$1.00 
WAS 


$2.00 
NOW 


Tifestraiea by deer" 1 $ 1 OO 


WAS 


$2.00 
NOW 


Sins by Harry Katz. A 
prac of 230 Se nelncel hints 
for tnnters, sae and outers. 

book will be found invaluable to the 
amen or as an interesting vol 
ae ee 


sportsmen. 
MANUAL OF TAXIDERMY. 
Maynard and Chester A. 


Renee, 


a ne: 
skin. 


MY FRIEND THE PARTRIDGE. By 
8. T. Hammond. This delightful pre- 
sentment of the glorics of Autumn 
days with gun and dog in the crisp 
Now England woods in search of the 
noblest of native game birds. $1.00. 

POCKET saruRe LIBRARY. Four 
volumes, guidcs te the 
marvelous life. of - a Rd 

lustrated in colors, the Pocket N: 

brary — help’ to identify, clasaify 

at many facts about 


Each nae ee Cr 
bound in flexible style. Fits pocket or handbag. Price 
per set, $4.00, 
THE PoBAnce at THE BEAVER. 
Radcliff Dugmore. The object 
a PA yh YE 
the subject of the beaver free from 
exaggeration aud not too technical, 
and finally to call attention to the 
question of protecting the most in- 
teresting animal tu-day extant. $2. 
PISTOL AND qeveven SHOOT- 
Ing, . By A. . Himmelwright. 
A new and revised edition of a work 
that has already achieved prominence 
as an accepted authority on the use 
of the hand gun. Full instructions 
are given in the use of both revolver 
and targe* a including shooting 
position. position of arm, ete. The book is 


thorow aig tl i pea with dia and Pantemvephe 
mnited States Revolver 


and includes the rules of the 
Association and te list of the records made both here 
WAS 


and abroad. 
By William 
$1.00 


— ~~ BOOK. 
Scadens of ou concerning 
NOW 


WAS 


$2.00 
NOW 


ti 1$ 1.00 


tied to meet ot S 


ered neighborhood 
tdoor days “‘to swap lies,”’ 


**ihustrated 


juries to which such animals are subject. 


There are important chapters devoted to the laws of 
ers and owners, Price, in cartridge board covers, $1.00. 
Jog huts, bark-shanties, woodland beds 

's art, i  conteeains all the $ 1. 00 
skins, ete, 
on the training of setters and pointers, 
sons are illustrated by photographs $ 1.00 
Pointers, Selection of Puppies, Naming Dogs, Nomen- 
Conditioning, —" Illustrated by reproductions of Ss 


bree:ling, kennel management, preparation for and 
CAMP LIFE AND THE TRICKS OF WAS 

and bedding, boat.and canoe building, 

the trapper’ 

bait recipes of the pata. 
and tanning of 

MODERN BREAKING. By William A. WAS 

and their work in the fie! Every 

from life. It is a book well calculated to enable the 

clature, Training Implement, Know Thyself, First Les- 

Osthaus pain Cartridge board cover, $1.00. 


THE PRICES OF THESE ATTRACTIVE CLOTH-BOUND BOOKS INCLUDE DELIVERY CHARGES TO ANY 
ADDRESS IN THE U. S. OR CANADA UNLESS OTHERWISE MENTIONED. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


Everyone Can Ski! 
You, too, can en- 
joy this exhilarat- 
ing sport. Long 
runs, swift 
coasts, thrilling 
jumps are best 












made on 
NORTHLAND SKIS 
Experts build them 










—experts use them. 
Made of finest edge-grained, 
well-seasoned woods. Look 
for the trade-mark. Ideal 
for Christmas gifts. Free 
illustrated skiing booklet. 
NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
10 Merriam Park 

St. Paul, Minn. 


BOC 


Bait Casting Reels 
Jim Heddon 2-Piece Rods 
Baby Crab and Other Minnows 


“Ask the Fish!” 
Jas. Heddon’s Sons gia 
Dowagiac, Mich, 
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Catch Fish, Bele, Turtles, Mink, Muskrat 


9 inl large numbers, with our new 
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Booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinds of fish. 
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fish. It’s nota gamble. It’s a sure thing! 


AL. FOSS $3 CLEVELAND, O. 
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The Forest and Stream Publishing Company 


Nine East Fortieth Street, New York City 
panini Monthly. Subscription Rates: United States, $3.00 a year, two years 
r $5.00; Canada, $3.00 a year; Foreign Countries, $4.00 a year. 


Single Copies, 25 cents. Entered in New York Post Office 
as Second Class Mail Matter. 


January 21, 1915, under Act of March 3, 1879 


Additional entry as second-class matter at Chicago, Illinois. 











FI S INVESTIGATIONS SHOW SOME OLDER 
LAKES CONTAIN LESS FISH 


This may be due to untoward changes in breed- 









ing areas. Is your lake deteriorating? I ex- 
amine, report and adjust. Literature on request. 


ERNEST CLIVE BROWN, Box 107E, Station G, N.Y.C, 










POPE MOTORCYCLE $50.00 


In good running order. Carefully used by 


owner. Priced to sell quick. This will 
please you oF will refand your money: | ROBERTS HUNTING SHOES 


H. L. CARROLL 


NEW JERSEY AVE., S. E., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


BOTH EYES OPEN GUN SIGHT 


Automatic Range Finder. Much 
QUICKER and EASIER. Pat- 
ented and Guaranteed. Elimin- 
ates FLINCHING, GUESSING, 

AIN, Raising Sights, Fuzziness, Crossfiring. 
Without ‘interference, easy on or off any One- 
Barreled Gun or Rifle, $3.00. Junior Sight for 
Boy’s Air Gun, $1.50. 


RANGEFINDING SIGHT CO., Lewispert, Ky., U.S. A. 


“LEITZ” 


Se BINOCULARS 












are the best ever, soft 
tan tops, red or black 
rubbers, all heights.— 
Men’s 8 inch tops, $5.50 
prepaid. Circulars. 


C. D. ROBERTS Ee mee ats te 


- ed. We assist students and graduates 
29 Main St. Dexter, Maine getting started and developing their businesses. Estab- 
lished 1916. Write for information; it will open your 
eyes. Do it today. 
American pL. RN. School, 12A Newark, New York 










































PLAN rituxre HOME NOW 


Send for Stillwell Building 
Books With Economy Plans 


of new California Styles suit- 
able for any climate. Famous 
for comfort and beauty. 
“Representative Cal. 
Homes”’ 


6 to 10 Rooms— 















Independently focusing 
be Pieces. Individual pu- 


pillary adjustment. Day 
KR 1 and night lenses. Brand 







































new; guaranteed perfect. 51 plans—$1. 
“The New Colonials” 
Regular Value $60. $2450 53 a Ao a 4 ? 
thi 
Soe eeD-DAY tor this ae wor Se (pase 
gain. Will ship C. 0. D. parcel post- GPECIAL OFFER: Send $2.50 for all 3 above FREE 
paid, if requested. s oe me a book of 80 Special Plans, 
71- = / oe. ixtra . “ttle "Bungalows, . $ » 6  mpee-0e ets. 
, P oney back if not satisfe ORK CITY test 
Write for pamphlet No. 50 to Dept. B2 E. W. STILLWELL & CO., ARCHITECTS MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY oor 
619 CALIFORNIA BLDG. LOS ANGELES We Cater to the Particular Smoker 
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OUTDOOR BOOKS FOR INDOOR READING 


“Forest and Stream” outdoor book catalog for 1921 and 1922 


will present the most complete list of practical and entertaining books on every phase of outdoor life. 


scope of books available. 


The following illustrate to some extent the 


ORDER YOUR HOLIDAY BOOKS NOW! 


Outdoor books are permanent reminders of the giver. 
chaser, and a presentation card showing the giver’s name will be enclosed with each book. All book: 


When requested books will be mailed direct to names and addresses furnished by the pur- 


s are clothbound, unless otherwise mentioned. 


Prices include delivery charges to any part of the United States, Canada or Mexico, 





BIRDS 


AMERICAN GAME BIRDS. By Chester A. 
Reed. Is a book written especially for sports- 
men as a concise guide to the identification of 
game birds to be tound in this country. Over 
one hundred species of game birds are faith- 
fully depicted by the colored pictures, and the 
text gives considerable idea of their habits and 
tells where they are to be found at different 
seasons of the year. These illustrations are re- 
produced from water-color paintings by the 
author, whose books on birds and flowers have 
had the largest sale of any ever published in 
this country. They are made by the best known 
ae by one of the very first engraving 
uses in the country and the whole typography 
is such as is rarely seen in any book. -The 
cover is a very attractive and unique one, a 
reproduction of leather made from the back of 
a boa constrictor with set-in pictures of game 
birds. 50 cents. 

MY FRIEND THE PARTRIDGE. By 6S. T. 
Hammond. This delightful presentment of the 
glories of Autumn days with gun and dog in 
the crisp New England woods in search of the 


moblest of native game birds. Cloth, $1.00. 
BOATS AND BOATING 
ICE-BOATING. By H. L. Stone. History and 


development of ice-boating, together with direc- 
tions for building and sailing all kinds of ice 
yachts, racers, etc. Illustrated with diagrams. 
Flex. cloth. $1.50. 


THE MARINE MOTOR. By Lt.-Com. F. W. 
Sterling. Careful description of the various 
parts of the marine motor, their relation to the 
whole, and their method of operation. Illustrated 
with diagrams. Flex. cloth. $1.50. 

THE MOTOR BOAT, ITS SELECTION, CARE 
AND USE. By Harold W. Slauson. The pros- 
pective purchaser is advised as to the type of 
motor boat best suited to his particular needs, 


and how to keep it in running condition. Illus- 
trated. Flex. cloth. $1.50. 
CAMPING 
CAMP COOKERY. By Horace Kephart, “The 


less a man carries in his pack the more he must 
carry in his head,’ says Mr, Kephart, This 
book tells what a man should carry in both 
pack and head. Illustrated. Flex. cloth. $1.50. 


CAMP FIRES IN THE YUKON. By Harry 
Anton Auer. In this book the author, an ex- 
plorer, a hunter of big game, and a lover of 
the Great Out-of-Doors, takes the reader from 
the shut-in life of the cities to the mighty wild- 
erness of Alaska and The Yukon. Hunters of 
big game will revel in this journey to the great- 
est range of big game on the continent; lovers 
of animal life will find keen interest in observ- 
ing and studying with Mr. Auer the habits of 
the wild life of the far North, while the reader 
who loves the Open Places of God’s Great 
Nature will be dominated by the intimate con- 
tact with the Majesty, Might and Beauty of 
the Wilderness of Alaska and The Yukon. 
Cloth. $3.00. 


CAMP LIFE AND THE TRICKS OF TRAP- 
PING. By W. Hamilton Gibson. Compre- 
hensive hints on camp shelter, log huts, bark 
shanties, woodland beds and bedding, boat and 
canoe building, and valuable suggestions on 
trappers’ food, etc., with extended chapters on 
the trapper’s art, containing all the ‘“‘tricks” 
and valuable bait recipes of the profession. 
Valuable recipes for the curing and tanning of 
fur skins, etc. Cloth. $1.00. 


CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT. By Horace 
Kephart. In two volumes. Vol. I Camping. 
Vol. II Woodcraft. The new edition is en- 
tirely revised and brought up to date, after 
two years had been spent in the undertaking. 
Vol. I deals with outfits, making camp, fires, 
camp cookery, etc., etc. Vol. II “Woodcraft,” 
deals chiefly with such shifts and expedients 
as are learned or practised in the wilderness 
itself, where we have nothing to choose from 
but the raw materials that lie around us. Con- 
tains over a hundred illustrations. The vol- 
umes may be bought separately or in sets. 
Cloth. $2.00 per vol. 









WOODCRAFT. 


FOREST AND STREAM (Book Dept. 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 


CAMPING—Cont’d 


WINTER CAMPING. By Warwick Carpenter. 


iscusses such subjects as shelter equipment, 
clothing, food, snowshoeing, skiing, and winter 
hunting, the wild life in winter woods, etc. 
Illustrated. Flex. cloth. $1.50. 


f By Nessmuk. No better or 
more delightful book for the help and guidance 
of those who go into the wild for sport or rec- 
reation was ever written. No one ever knew 
the woods better than Nessmuk or succeeded 
in putting so much valuable information into 
the same compass. Camp equipment, camp 
making, the personal kit, camp fires, shelters, 
bedding, fishing, cooking, and a thousand and 
one kindred topics are considered. Beyond this 
the book has a quaint charm all its own. [Illus- 
trated, 160 pages. Paper, $1.00. Cloth, $1.50. 


CANOE AND CANOEING 


7 Sone, ITS SELECTION, CARE AND 


By Robert E. Pinkerton. With proper 
use the canoe is one of the safest of all craft. 
Here you may learn how to make it safe, what 
canoe to select for your particular needs, and 
how to get the greatest comfort, safety and 
usefulness from it. Illustrated from Photo- 
graphs. Flex. cloth. $1.50. 


DOGS 


THE AIREDALE. By W. A. Bruette. This 


instructive and interesting work covers the 
history, breeding and training of these useful 
dogs. It is the latest and best book on the 
subject. Those who desire to train their dogs 
to the highest state of efficiency either as com- 
panions or for hunting will find easily under- 
stood and practical instructions on the subjects 
of general training, retrieving, swimming and 
diving, and work on squirrels, rabbits, part- 
ridges, etc. There are important chapters de- 
voted to the laws of breeding, kennel manage- 
ment, preparation for and handling in the 
show ring, diseases and treatment and many 
hints and instructions of great value to breed- 


ers and owners. Price, in cartridge board 
covers, $1.00. 

AMATEUR’S DOG BOOK. By William A. 
Bruette. A popular, condensed handbook of 


information concerning the management, train- 
ing and diseases of dogs, including trick, guard 
and watch dogs. With many illustrations. 
Paper. 50 cents. 


BULL TERRIER, THE. By Williams H 


re 
This is a companion book to “The Airedale” 
and “Scottish and Irish Terriers” by the same 
author. Its greatest usefulness is as a guide 
to the dog owner who wishes to be his own 
kennel manager. A full account of the devel- 
opment of the breed is given with a descrip- 
tion of best types and standards. Recommen- 
dations for the care of the dog in health or 
sickness are included. Flex. cloth. $1.50. 


THE COMPLETE DOG BOOK. By Dr. Wm. 


A. Bruette. The dogs of America, Great 
Britain and other countries are fully described 
in this modern work, written by an authority 
of international reputation. It is a book that 
presents in an entertaining manner the history, 

neral characteristics, peculiarities and particu- 
lar sphere of usefulness of all of these breeds 
recognized by the American Kennel Club. The 
latest standards for judging each breed are 
= the good points and bad points are set 
orth clearly and are further elucidated by a 
number of beautiful photographs of famous 
specimens of the most important breeds. The 
book is replete with practical information that 
will enable a man co determine which breed 
is best suited to his wants and purposes and 
how to select a typical specimen. Particular 
attention has been given to the buying of pup- 
pies and the prospective owner is told just what 
things to look for and what to avoid in making 
his selection. Cloth. 00. 


FOX HOUND, THE. By Rogert D. Williams. 


Auth. of “Horse and Hound.” Discusses types, 
methods of training, kenneling, diseases and all 
the other ag oe points relating to the use 
and care of the hound, etc. Illustrated. Flex. 
cloth. $1.50. 





TRAINING THE HUNTING DOG. 


ANGLERS’ WORKSHOP. B 


DOGS—Cont’d 


FOX TERRIER, THE. By Williams Haynes, 
As in his other books on the terrier, Mr. Haynes 
takes up the origin and history of the breed, 
its types and standards, and the more exclusive 
representatives down to the present time. 
Training the fox terrier—his care and kennel- 
ing in sickness and health—and the various 
uses to which he can be put—are among the 
phases handled. Flex. cloth. $1.50. 


MODERN BREAKING. By William A. Bruette, 
Probably the most practical treatise that has 
ever been published on the training of setters 
and pointers, and their work in the field. Every 
Phase of the subject has been carefully covered 
and the important lessons are illustrated by 
photographs from life. It is a book well cai- 
culated to enable the amateur to become a suc- 
cessful trainer and handler. There are chap- 
ters on The Art of Training, Setters vs. Point- 
ers, Selection of Puppies, Naming Dogs, No- 
menclature, Training Implement, Know Thy- 
self, First Lessons, Yard Breaking, Pointing 
Instinct, Backing, Ranging, Retrieving, Gun 
Shyness, Faults and Vices, Conditioning, 
Don’ts. Illustrated by reproductions of Osthaus 
paintings. Cartridge board cover. $1.00. 


NURSING vs. DOSING. By S. T. Hammond. 
A most practical book for the dog fancier, based 
largely on Mr. Hammond’s observation that 
dogs and particularly house dogs, suffer from 
too much medicine. Contents—Nursing, Clean- 
liness, Diet, Other Foods, Kennel and Exer- 
cise, Common Ailments, Diarrhcea, Convulsions, 
Epilepsy, Distemper, Eczema, Need of Proper 
Care, Stomach, Vermin, Ear, Mange, Nervous 
System, Colic, Worms. Cloth, illustrated, 161 
pages. $1.00. 


PRACTICAL DOG BREEDING. By Williams 


Haynes. This book goes at length into the 
fundamental questions of breeding, such as se- 
lection of types, the perpetuation of desirable, 
and the elimination of undesirable qualities, the 
value of potency in building up a breed, etc. 
Illustrated. Flex. cloth. $1.50. 


PRACTICAL DOG TRAINING. By S. T. Ham- 


mond. e fundamental principles of do 
training described in this book were adopte 
by the writer after years of study. His own 
success has encouraged the belief that the book 
will prove of special value in dog training for 
amateur or professional. Cloth. $1.00. 


By B. 
Waters. This book is claimed by many dis- 
tinguished owners of hunting dogs to be the 
most practical volume ever put together for the 
complete training of dogs for the field and 


hunting. Mr. Waters is the author of several 
most successful dog books ever published. 
Cloth. $3.00. 


FISH AND FISHING 


Perry D. Frazer. 
A practical manual for all those who want to 
make their own rod and fittings. It contains 
a review of fishing-rod history, a discussion of 
materials, a list of the tools needed, description 
of the method to be followed in making all 
kinds of rods, including fly-casting, bait fishing, 
salmon, etc., with full instructions for winding, 
varnishing, etc. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.00. 


BASS, PIKE, PERCH AND OTHER GAME 


FISHES OF AMERICA. By James A. Hen- 
shall, M. D. The most comprehensive book 
on American game-fishes published. It de- 
scribes in detail ninety species and varieties of 
the game-fishes inhabiting fresh water lakes 
and streams east of the Rocky Mountains, and 
the marine and brackish waters of the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts. Cloth. 


BOOK OF THE BLACK BASS. By James A. 


Henshall. This edition of the Book of the 
Black Bass includes also the supplement, more 
about the black bass, and is complete in one 
volume. It covers the entire scientific and life 
history of this species, and contains a practical 
treatise on angling and fly-fishing with a_ full 
account of tools, implements, and tackle. Cloth. 


$3.00, 
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THE CALL OF THE SURF. By Van Campen 
Heilner and Frank Stick. If you are a surf 
angler, here is the book you have long been 
waiting for. There are chapters dealing with 
Beach Camping—Tackle and Equipment—Off- 
shore Fishing for Tuna and Bluefish—Shark 
Fishing—Channel Bass and Striped Bass Fish- 
ing—Surf Fishing on the Pacific Coast—and 
many others. The authors are too well known 
in the sporting world to need any introduction. 
It is illustrated with remarkable topes 
and paintings by Mr. Stick, the well known 
artist and collaborating author. Cloth. Single 
copies, $3.00. 

CASTING TACKLE AND METHODS. By O. 
W. Smith, fishing editor of Outdoor Life, and 
author of ‘Trout Lore.” The author has en- 
deavored to embody not only the accumulated 
wisdom of forty years of angling, but also to 
draw upon the experience of well-known angling 
experts. He has sought to impart just the in- 
formation which his correspondents have been 
seeking. Elaborately illustrated. Colored cover 
jacket. Large 12mo, Silk cloth. $3.00. 


THE FINE ART OF FISHING. By Samuel G. 
Camp. Suggestions for expert angler as well 
as beginners. The range of fish and fishing 
covered includes ae Fine and Far Off,” 
“Fishing for Mountain Trout,” and “Autumn 
Fishing for Lake Trout.” Illustrated. Flex. 
cloth. $1.50. 


FISH CULTURE. By Wm. E. Meehan. This 
splendid work of fish culture covers in a most 
comprehensive manner the hatching and breed- 
ing of bass, cat-fish, carp, trout, perch, pickerel, 
muscallonge, etc. It includes special chapters 
on frog culture, care of gold fish and_aquar- 
iums. The author was formerly Fish Commis- 
sioner of Pennsylvania, and it is conceded by 
experts that in this book Mr. Meehan has pro- 
duced a most valuable document. Cloth. $1.00. 


FISHING, TACKLE AND KITS. By Dixie 
Carroll. Author of “Lake and Stream Game 
Fishing,” Editor of the National Sportsman, 
Chicago Evening News, etc. How, when, and 
where to fish and the right kind of tackle for 
all angles of fishing for the fresh-water. game 
fish. Habits and peculiarities of the basses, 
muskellonge, trout, pike, pickerel, and wall-eyed 
pike. Fishing facts that will make the tyro an 
expert angler and the expert more finished in 
the art. Practical information that will make 
your fishing dreams come true. Cloth. $3.00. 


FISHING WITH A BOY (The Tale of a Re- 

juvenation). By Leonard “Hulit. The reader 
is carried back more than a quarter century. 
The story tells of a city man whose broken 
health sends him to the country in search of 
long needed rest and recuperation. 
There he meets a country lad, red-blooded and 
enthusiastic, whose contagious humor, and 
quaint speech, soon wins the man’s affections. 
The boy’s knowledge of “fish and fishings” far 
out-weighs his acquirements at school. Cloth. 
$2.00. 

THE GAME FISHES OF THE WORLD. y 
Charles Frederick Holder, LL.D. This vol- 
ume is designed to provide a well illustrated 
condensed account of the principal game fishes 
of the world. Large 8mo. Elaborately illus- 
trated. Handsomely bound. $5.00. 


GOIN’ FISHIN’. By Dixie Carroll. Author of 
“Fishing Tackle and Kits,” “‘Lake and Stream 
Game Fishing.” Introduction by Major-General 
Leonard Wood. A new book for the every 
now-and-then fisherman as well as the expert 
angler. Full of fishing facts gathered from lake 
and stream fishing in all parts of the country. 
Many illustrations from photographs. Colored 
cover jacket. Large 12mo. Cloth. $3.00. 


THE IDYL OF THE SPLIT-BAMBOO. By 
Dr. Geo. Parker Holden, with foreword by Dr. 
Henry van Dyke and Chapter on Cultivating 
Silkworm Gut at Home, by Edw. T. Whiffen. 
This splendid volume deals with the construc- 
tion of the split-bamboo rod in a way as dis- 
tinctively as ‘‘Streamcraft’’ occupies its special 
field. laborately illustrated and handsomely 
bound. Colored cover jacket. Large 12mo. 


Silk cloth. $3.00. 


LAKE AND STREAM GAME FISHING. By 
Dixie Carrol. A a book on popular 
fresh-water game fish, the tackle necessary and 
how to use it. A book of fish and fishing, 
modern methods and tackle, written in a “pal” 
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to “pal” style from actual fishing experiences 
in the vernacular of this disciple of the r 
snd reel. Many illustrations. Cloth. 


PRACTICAL BAIT CASTING. By Larry St. 
ohn. 


This book deals with tackle and methods 


used in catching black bass. 
the Middle West. Illustrated. Flex. cloth. 
$1.50. 


REMINISCENT TALES OF A HUMBLE 
ANGLER. By Dr. Frank A. Johnson, with an 
introduction by Dr. James A. Henshall. This 
consists of a number of short sketches portray- 
ing the actual experiences of the author during 

From the 
manhood and even up 

n e writer had devoted all 

of his spare moments to the study of fish life 


the vacation days of half a century. 
earliest days of youn 
to the present hour, 


and the art of angling. Cloth. $1.50. 


SMALL-MOUTHED BASS. By W. J. Loudon. 
In this book Professor Louden tells the story 
of his 28 years’ observation of this ever game 
fish. He describes its haunts and habits, how, 
when and where they are caught, and gives 
other data of intense interest to the angler. 


Cloth. $1.00. 


STREAMCRAFT, AN ANGLING MANUAL. 
The author has 
written a volume which will be of great inter- 
; It deals 
with the selection, care, and rigging of the rod; 
the art of casting; trout habits; lures and their 
use, including some stream entomology; the 
angler’s flies and how to tie them, including 
a description of the most successful trout and 
No other volume of American ang- 


By Dr. George Parker Holden. 


est to those of the angling fraternity. 


bass flies. 
ling is 

Handsomely and elaborately illustrated. 
pe colored 


so authoritative and comprehensive. 


black and whites. The book in size handy 
for the pocket. Cloth. $2.50. 
GOLF 


MODERN GOLF. By Harold H. Hilton. This 
book gives the reader sound advice, not so 
much on the mere swinging of the clubs as 


in the actual playing of the game, with all the 
factors that enter into it. Illustrated. Flex. 
cloth. $1.50. 


HUNTING 


IN| THE ALASKA-YUKON GAMELANDS. 
a J. A. McGuire, with an Introduction by Dr. 
m. T. Hornaday. 
achievement in the wildest outdoors is enough 
to stir the blood of every red-blooded man and 
boy. Its motiff is entirely correct. The chase 
dificult, the country wild and rugged in the 


extreme, the hunt pursued with no unjustifiable 


killing. It describes a hunting country on the 
White River of Alaska and Yukon territory far 
off the heretofore beaten paths of the big game 
hunter going to the Far North. 


party of sportsmen for the purpose of collect- 
ing specimens for the Colorado Museum of Nat- 
ural History, on which moose, white sheep, cari- 
bou, goats and smaller game were secured. 
Cloth. $3.00. 


JIST HUNTIN’. 
troduction by Dixie Carroll. 


“Jist Huntin 


Gulf of Mexico. 


objective in a manner that not onl 


well as the old-timer. Cloth. $3.00. 


JOURNAL OF A SPORTING NQMAD. By J. 
T. Studley. Mr. Studley’s experiences in the 
hunting of big and little game in various parts 
of the world afford most pleasant reading for 


the sportsman. Cloth. $2.00. 
LOG CABINS AND BUNGALOWS 


LOG CABINS AND COTTAGES. How to Build 
Seventh Edition. By 
The most popular book on 
Full explanations on 
how to build cabins of all sizes, with directions 
Everything from 


and Furnish Them. 
William S. Wicks. 
the subject ever written. 


and numerous illustrations. 


Price 


: ; ] It is based upon 
wide and varied experience of the author in 


GUNCRAFT. By Wm. A. Bruette. 


f L Eight 
illustrations and numerous 


This fine narrative of 


It tells of the 
results of a successful trip undertaken by a 


By Ozark Ripley, with an in- 
is 
the only collection of outdoor stories having 
the human appeal for the man who has been 
there, written by an expert guide who has 
fished and hunted from Northern Alaska to the 
Each incident is a _ perfect 
short story, so ingeniously contrived by the au- 
thor that almost unnoticed he brings about the 
holds spell- 
bound the reader but instructs the novice as 
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LOG CABINS AND BUNGALOWS—Cont’d 
a shack to the most pretentious Adirondack 
structure is included, ictures and plans of 
fireplaces; how to build chimneys, rustic stair- 
ways, etc. Cloth. $2.00. 


SHOOTING 


AMERICAN DUCK SHOOTING. By George 


Bird Grinnell. No single gunner, however wide 
his experience, has himself covered the whole 
broad field of duck shooting, and none knows so 
much about the sport that there is nothing left 
for him to learn. Each one may acquire a vast 
amount of novel information by reading this 
complete and most interesting book. It de- 
scribes, with a portrait, every species of duck, 
goose, and swan known to North America; tells 
of the various methods to capture each, the 
guns, ammunition, loads, decoys and boats used 
in the sport, and gives the best account every 
published of the retrieving Chesapeake Bay dog. 
About 600 pages, 58 portraits of fowl, 8 full-page 
lates, and many vignette head and tail pieces by 
ilmot Townsend. Library edition. $5.00. 


AMERICAN GAME BIRD SHOOTING. By 


George Bird Grinnell. Describe the habits of 
woodcock, nipe, groue, wild turkeys, quail and. 
all upland game birds followed with dog: and 
gun. Illustrated with colored plates by Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes and numerous ‘drawings. A 
work of interest to the ornithologist as well ‘as 
the sportsman. $5.00. 


J A modern 
treatise on guns, gun fitting, ammunition, wing 
and trap shooting. The theoretical side of the 
subject has been covered with a scientific accu- 
racy which makes it an up-to-date book of ref- 
erence, and the practical side of wing-shooting, 
gun fitting, the master eye, defects in vision 
and other important questions have been treat- 
ed in a way that will enable either the expert 
or the amateur to determine if he is shooting 
with a gun that fits him and how to. decide 
upon one that does. It will enable him to as- 
certain why he misses some shots and is suc- 
cessful with others. The secrets of success, in 
trap shooting as well as the peculiarities in 
flight of the quail, the jacksnipe, the woodcock, 
the ruffed grouse and the duck family are illus- 
trated by drawings and described in a way that 
will facilitate the amateur in mastering the art 
of wing shooting. Cartridge board cover, 
$1.00. Cloth, $1.50. 


se AND REVOLVER SHOOTING. By 


_L. A. Himmelwright. A new and revised 
edition of a work that has already achieved 
prominence as an accepted authority on the 
use of the hand gun. Full instructions are 
given in the use of both revolver and target 
pistol, including shooting position, grip, posi- 
tion of arm, etc. The book is thoroughly il- 
lustrated with diagrams and_photographs and 
includes the rules of the United States Re- 
volver Association and a list of the records 
made both here and abroad. Flex. cloth. $1.50. 


RIFLES AND RIFLE SHOOTING. By Charles 


Askins. A practical manual describing various 
makes and mechanisms, in addition to discussing 
in detail the range and limitations in the use 
of the rifle. Illustrated. Flex. cloth. $1.50. 


WING AND TRAP SHOOTING. By Charles 


Askins. A full discussion of the various methods 
such as snap-shooting, swing and half-swing; 
the gunner’s problem of lead and range in re- 
gard to the flight of birds, relating all points 
of the discussion to the common varieties of 
game birds in this country, Illustrated. Flex. 
cloth. $1.50. 


SWIMMING AND WATERMANSHIP 


SWIMMING AND WATERMANSHIP. By L. 


de B. Handley. Beginners will find in these 
pages every bit of information to lead them 
to proficiency, while the skilled waterman will 
find its suggestions helpful. Illustrated. Flex. 
cloth. $1.50. . 


TAXIDERMY 


MANUAL OF TAXIDERMY. By C. J. May- 


nard and Chester A. Reed. Detailed instruc- 
tions for collecting, skinning and mounting 
birds, animals, fish, reptiles and insects, and 
for tanning skins, rugwork, preparing back- 
grounds, etc. Illustrated by drawings and 
photographs of mounted specimens, Cloth. $1.00. 
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ICE BOUND ON GREAT SOUTH BAY 


THE LOG OF THE SHARPIE NOAH ON HER PERILOUS CRUISE O’ER 
LAND AND SEA TO THE DUCKING GROUNDS OF LONG ISLAND 


AD our plans all worked out as 

prearranged I might have en- 

titled this narrative “Reminis- 

cences of a Duck Shooter”—or 
“A Market Gunner on Great South Bay.” 
As it is, however, either title would prove 
misleading. I must honestly confess at 
the very outset that, from a commercial 
standpoint at least, the expedition was 
not a success. Our business—for there 
were two of us involved in the under- 
taking—was the killing of ducks—many 
ducks—and in failing to accomplish said 
slaughter our original purpose remained 
unfulfilled. We were forced to expend 
our energies in the doing of other things. 
The very conditions which made it im- 
possible for us to glut the country’s mar- 
kets with wild-fowl afforded us this op- 
portunity. First and last we did many 
other things. We began by amending 
the laws of nautics. In the end we 
shanghaied an ancient tar. We made 
friends; we made enemies. We starved, 
feasted, froze—and stole, proving there- 
by the truth of the adage that “necessity 
knows no law.” It is with these varied 
activities and tribulations that my 
narrative has mainly to do. I will 
merely say of the ducking end 
that when we bagged an occa- 
sional duck or goose it promptly went 
in the galley pot. There were not 
enough for ourselves and the public, so 
we passed the public up. 

Our plan took shape one winter night 
some twenty years or more ago. We sat 
around the bunk house fire, loading shells 
for the morrow’s “line,” and holding 
lengthy post mortems over each and 
every old squaw that had fallen to our 
guns that day. A bunch of defunct 
“squaws” and coots hung outside the 
cabin door—plebeian cousins, poor rela- 
tions of that much prized family to which 
Tom and I had always aspired. “What’s 
the use in shootin’ a coot, anyway?” 
Tom growled. “What good are they 
after you kill ‘’em?”’— Pause. And 
straightway the Big Idea! “Look-a- 
here!—” Tom’s indifference had sud- 
denly vanished. “Why can’t we get a 
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little real shooting? Hook up the old 
Noah; good sails and rigging; put a coal 
stove aboard—plenty of grub—and take 
a whack at Great South Bay! Ducks! 
Why, they tell me there are more black 
duck and brant on Cedar Island—” then 
and there we threshed it out to a finish. 
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From merely a sporting proposition our 
scheme quickly grew in magnitude. New 
possibilities presented themselves as we 
talked the matter over. What would we 
do with all those ducks? Eat ’em? We 
couldn’t. Ship ’em! Send a crate every 
day -to market! Easiest thing in the 
world! 






We were neither of us on the line next 
morning when the coots came down past 
Scotch Caps. I hiked for home at an 
early hour, wondering if I could induce 
a lenient parent to countenance our 
splendid plan. Somehow I managed it. 
The wherewithal to finance my end of 
the partnership was duly promised and 
preparations began that very day toward 
outfitting the good ship Noah. There 
were new leg o’ mutton sails to be made; 
a sink box built; decoys overhauled and 
repainted—a stove set up, and countless 
minor’ details attended to before finally 
loading the stores aboard and getting our 
supply of coal. I distinctly recall a trip 
to New York when we secured a large 
bundle of shipping tags and arranged 
for the sale of our game. 


r was the middle of January, I think, 
before our affairs were fully in shape 
and the sharpie ready for sea. The 
weather had been turning colder from 
day to day, ice fringing the creek banks 
each morning and threatening to lock 
our craft fast at her moor- 
ings. It was high time we 
were getting away. Then 
—with the very hour for 
our departure set, and the last of our 
traps aboard Tom found that he 
couldn’t leave home! I was first hot, 
then cold! What ?—the world of my 
dreams unreachable? Was this then 
the end of all our fine plans? 
“There’s the ice, too.” Tom offered 
by way of consolation. “South Bay 
is sure to be frozen tight; we could 
never get through the Inlet.” I guess 
I was desperate; I know I was “sot” 
on taking that South Bay trip. Any- 
way, by the next day I had rustled 
about and found a substitute to take 
my friend’s place. Investigation in 
the meanwhile had born out Tom’s 
gloomy prophecy. Ice had formed 
pretty generally throughout the Great 
South Bay. “Pete!” I said to my new 
recruit, “we can’t give it up without 
a try. Tumble your duffle over the rail. 
This hooker goes to Great South Bay 
if she has to go on wheels.” This was 
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neither jest nor idle boast on my part, 
much as it may have sounded. With 
our departure delayed from one cause or 
other and the ice making thicker each 
day the idea of transporting our outfit 
across Long Island had gradually taken 
shape in my brain. What was there to 
stop us? I argued. What was the sharpie 
but an oversized skiff, flat and narrow, 
but thirty feet long, and weighing, per- 
haps, a couple of tons with all our im- 
pedimenta? Once we had crossed to the 
Long Island shore I was morally certain 
someone could be found to haul us over 
the land. 
WE got an early start from New Ro- 
chelle one morning with the mer- 
cury registering five degrees and sleet fly- 
ing spitefully at our backs. I doubt if we 
would have tackled it had the wind been 
anywhere but at our backs. It meant 
a straight run into Hempstead Harbor 
with very little handling of icy sheets— 
something of a consideration when the 
thermometer stands at five. Slipping 
across the Sound without incident, we 
dropped anchor off the town of Roslyn 
in the early afternoon. It was up to 
me now to locate a man who would pack 
our rig over the island. 

I hate to think of the weary miles we 
covered that day. It still amuses me to 
recall the incredulity of the Long Island 
native as he listened to our preposterous 
request. The aborigines could, I vow, 
scarcely have viewed our proposition 
with a greater degree of astonishment. 
At last we struck Soles—“Bill” Soles, by 
request. Bill was quite human, and pos- 
sessed, moreover, four sturdy “team.” 
Bill said he would take the job. He 
was on hand per schedule in the cold 
gray dawn next morning, and picking 
out a strip of hard beach the wagon was 
backed in nearly to the wheel tops, our 
gunning skiff hauled across decks and 
the sharpie floated over the trucks with- 
out the slightest trouble. A 
crack of the whip; a derisive 
jeer from the town youth as- 
sembled, and we were off on the 
second leg of our cruise o’er 
land and sea. 

That journey from Roslyn to 
Freeport—for it was for Free- 
port we set our course—was 
something of a triumphal prog- 
ress under Bill’s capable guid- 
ance. Bill Soles, it transpired, 
had many friends along the line 
of march. At one weather- 
beaten farm house where we 
stopped to water the horses Bill 
casually mentioned cider and we 
purchased a large supply. 
Soles pulled up without comment and 
pointed to a tiny cabin some distance 
back from the road. “Gal in there I 
know middlin’ well; she kin cook t’ beat 
th’ band. Come on. Dinner won’t cost 
you a five-cent piece—” and we went. 
He was right, it didn’t. Recollections 
of “Minny’s” dinner still linger; but we 
paid for it just the same. I don’t doubt 
they divided on Bill’s back trip. Bill 
was a canny man. 

Sunset was drawing near, a sunset 
which only made itself known by a grad- 
ual failing of the sombre light and a 
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marked increase in the cold. Freeport 
seemed but a chimera of Bill’s imagi- 
nation, despite his constant assurances 
that it lay “just through that next neck 
o’ pines.” It was only the smell of the 
marsh at length that persuaded me Bill 
hadn’t lied from the first,and wasn’t cart- 
ing us back to Hempstead Bay by some 
circuitous route of his own. At last we 
made out a ribbon of water. “The Sea! 
The Sea!” I hailed from aloft. “That 
ain’t no sea,” Bill scoffed. That there is 
Freeport Creek.” 

We spent that night snugged away in 
the lea of the marsh. The wind, which 
had risen to half a gale, shrilled eerily 
through our rigging to the incessant ac- 
companiment of whipping halyards and 
the creak—creak of our restless rudder. 
Inside the Noah’s cabin, however, we 
made light of wind and weather. It was 
warm and cheerful enough, with the ap- 
petising odor of frying bacon and coffee 
filling the air. After all, this was 
prime duck-shooting weather. We could 
scarcely have asked for better. Visions 
of black-duck, and mallard, and high- 
flying widgeon, taking the place of the 
sugar plums of nursery lore, danced 
through my head that night as I lay be- 
tween sleeping and waking and listened 
to the rush of the wind. We at last ar- 
rived at the borderland—at the very 
gates, indeed, of Duckdom. Within sight 
of our cabin lights—in reach, perhaps, 
of our good ten bores, ducks nestled close 
in those teeming marshes—ducks that, 
were worth a fellow’s trouble—ducks, 
by Gad! that would pay expenses! But 
one thing disturbed my drowsy reflec- 
tions: we had failed to provide for ship- 
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ping crates for those ducks we were go- 
ing to kill. 

Up next morning with the proverbial 
lark, we took instant stock of the 
weather. To our disappointment the 
wind had hauled due north, and while 
not blowing as it had on the preceding 
day, I was not in the least deceived as 
to its ultimate intention. “Pete!” I said, 
“It’s going to blow. It’s going to blow 
like—well, like anything you care to 
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think of so long as it’s something bad,” 
Pete took a squint to windward and 
supplied the proper word. 


WE had figured on a run to Amity- 
ville that first day, where we 
meant to purchase some overlooked 
stores and add to our supply of coal. 
Having in view the long portage, we had 
sailed light of this important commodity, 
At Amityville we could fill our lockers, 
and from there strike across to Cedar 
Island where we hoped to kill our ducks, 
We made a hasty breakfast; tucked in 
two reefs in anticipation of the worst 
that old norther could do, and poled out 
to the mouth of the creek. Ice barred 
our way in some places, but it was not of 
a serious thickness, and we managed by 
the combined use of pole and oar to 
break our way through in time. Al- 
ready the clouds were scudding across 
the blue above us and a heavy swell 
making in from the broader water. Pete, 
a youth wise in his generation, was for 
temporizing awhile with the wind before 
thrusting ourselves in its path. We 
should have done so, but we didn’t. We 
ran up our two little shortened sails and 
slipped jauntily out to face it. 

A dead whack to windward—eight or 
ten miles of it, lay before us, and I knew 
in my heart we need look for no favors 
from those swiftly moving clouds. And 
yet—so fickle is the romping old North 
Wind—so given to wiles and whims, we 
sailed out on a sea of comparative calm; 
there was just enough weight in the fre- 
quent flaws to keep us on the alert. Even 
my suspicions were somewhat allayed. 
We were making good weather of it, 
after all, and the Noah proved a stout old 
ship. Sand bars we met and cleared 
with good fortune; bearing off for some, 
shooting up for others, with the hum of 
the breeze in our halyards and the waves 
slapping noisely along the sharpie’s sides. 
And then—“Z—Z—Z—Zing!” It caught 
us a point or two off the wind and wal- 
loped the poor old Noah down to her 
cabin ports. Luckily we’d had the fore- 
thought to close them, or the contents 
of the cabin would have been ruined then 
and there. The seas broke 
under our upturned bilge, 
sending torrents of water 
half mast high and drench- 
ing us through our oil- 
skins. We were smoth- 
ered, seemingly, for all 
time in that first vicious 
flaw. Sinister rattlings and crashes from 
the sharpie’s internals warned us that, 
despite much careful stowing, various 
articles had slipped their moorings and 
were rolling about at random; we were 
not in a position, however, to investi- 
gate the wreck. Feather white, the 
squalls were tumbling down on us— 
burying us in an avalanche of icy water. 

How we pulled the Noah out of it I 
don’t know. At last, with a wicked final 
puff, the wind lulled down in a measure. 
We were able to beat our numbed hands 
back to life and shake out that portion 
of the Great South Bay which had 
lodged about our persons. This was the 
moment when, holding discretion far 
above valour, we should have put about 
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Our arrival was the signal for every duck to take instantly to wing 


and run back to our sheltered creek. In- 
stead, we expressed the cheering belief 
that we’d seen the worst of the blow. 
With sheets flattened again to retrieve 
our lost windward position, we pointed 
the Noah’s nose in the wind, relashed the 
tender across decks, and plunged gayly 
on our way. 

For the better part of that morning 
we battled against the wind. I still 
think we would have made our intended 
port if we hadn’t encountered ice. A 
great field of it lay directly to windward 
of us, cutting off our line of advance as 
effectually as a mountain might have 
done. We ran close up to its jagged 
edge with some faint hope of finding an 
opening, but in this we were disappoint- 
ed. It stretched away, apparently for 
miles—an impenetrable plain of dazzling 
white, with never a crack to be seen. 
We were destined, in time, to have bet- 
ter acquaintance with that ice. At the 
moment it was simply a barrier that 
spread between ourselves and Amityville, 
and prevented us, for the time being, 
from getting that much needed coal. No 
choice was left us but to bear away along 
the boundary of ice and hunt harbor on 
the easterly side of the bay. A very 
arctic breath seemed to blow across that 
field of ice! Wet, chilled to the bone, 
we slackened sheets on the sharpie and 
ran for the outer beach. Every flaw 
seemed to gain in strength as we plunged 
and rolled, ducked and wallowed toward 
the distant line of sand. In the end we 
lowered our after sail and found that 
we still had plenty—yes, plenty, and a 
little. to spare. 

So we came to Oak Island. We didn’t 
know that it was Oak Island then; we 
didn’t take time to look at our chart. 
To us it was merely land—good, dry 
land which would afford us a lea from 
the howling gale. Hazzarding shoals 
and sand bars, we shaved the westerly 
point of the island, ran a hundred yards 
through the blessedly calm waters, and 
hastily dropped our hook. Then we ran 
down our drenching sail, and only taking 
time to twist a stop about it, tumbled 


pell mell through the Noah’s companion — 


and took the stove in our arms. 

A picture of that cabin still lives in 
my memory. Never have I looked upon 
a more dispiriting sight! Crockery, 
glassware, shoes—grub—all lay inextri- 
cably mixed together. Fragments from 
our morning meal had drifted about and 
lodged in divers unfortunate places. 
Pete’s hair brush was in the frying pan 
and a can of syrup had emptied itself 
into one of my buckskin slippers! Thaw- 
ing out by slow degrees, we decided it 
made not ‘the slightest difference what 
havoc the wind and seas had wrought 
so long as we were once more warm. 


AK ISLAND, a high little stretch of 

land, lies northwest of Fire Island. 
In the days of which I write a row of 
tiny cottages—summer camps, might bet- 
ter describe them—extended the length 
of the high ground, facing out upon the 
Inlet and the great light which throws 
its rays for many miles to sea. The 
Oak Island Life Saving Station nestles 
among the rolling dunes of the outer 
beach, its roof barely visible above the 
mountains of sand. 

In the light of later events Pete’s first 
remark next morning when we turned 
out for a look about was, perhaps, pro- 
phetic: “Well, there’s the light house”; 
quoth Peter, “and I guess that’s the Life 
Saving Station way off there behind those 
hills. We're in fair shape to be taken 
care of if the worst comes to the worst.” 
“Oh, we’ve had the worst,” I answered. 
“That old blow yesterday was our in- 
itiation ; we’ve come through now; here’s 
where we begin our fun.” 

Our fun, as planned by Pete and my- 
self, embraced the slaughter of ducks and 
geese; brant—even a swan or two. if they 
happened to come our way. We were 
quite impartial as to species, only elect- 
ing that there should be a sufficiency and 
of recognized market worth. Inasmuch 
as I have already stated that these plans 
and hopes were hardly realized I shall 
not attempt to set down the details of 
each and every hunt. They were inci- 


dental, after all, to various other matters. 
I do recall, however, our first day with 
the ducks. That stretch of marsh—all 
purple and gold in the morning light; 
our hasty breakfast; the hustle and 
bustle to get away before the first of the 


flight! And the marsh when at last we 
reached it! It was fairly alive with 
ducks! Our arrival, it seemed, was the 


signal for every duck for miles around 
to take instantly to wing. 

An experienced duck shooter, taking 
stock of. the weather, would have banked 
far less than Pete and I did on all those 
ducks. Straight out for the broad At- 
lantic they flew; line on line of them, 
squads and companies and regiments of 
them—and we watched them go, happy 
in the thought that they soon would re- 
turn and drop to our decoys. How could 
we know that those darned ducks would 
sit calmly outside the surf line all day 
while we kicked our heels in the marsh? 
Yet this is precisely what they did. 
There was no wind to keep them moving. 
The norther had blown itself out in the 
night, the bay lying mirror-like in its 
calm, and reflecting the distant shore line 
as far as eye could reach. 

Three black-ducks, at intervals, hon- 
ored me. Two I killed, missing the 
third like a veritable dub. Pete, sta- 
tioned at a nearby point, was even less 
fortunate. His bag consisted of one 
small broad-bill. He had winged it early 
in the proceedings, and the better part 
of the day—and most of his ammunition 
was consumed before giving it the coup 
de grace. We were not elated, to say 
the least, by our first day’s experience. 
Reality fell far short of our glorious 
speculations. Of course, there were 
other days to come—wonderful days 
when conditions would be different, but 
—well, we were hugely disappointed. 

We pulled back to the sharpie at sun- 
set, just as the ducks were swarming in 
from the ocean and the Fire Island Light 
blinking out its first warning to all whom 
it might concern. The bitter chill of the 
winter night was creeping in to our very 
bones. Wanly remote the mainland ap- 
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peared, and our craft ridiculously small 
and lonely in all that waste of waters. 


The mercury must have touched zero 
that night. At all events, no open water 
was to be seen next morning. Our shar- 
pie lay locked in-a glassy sheet of ice— 
ice that reached across to Fire Island and 
the Inlet, and proved to be almost a half 
inch thick when we tested it with an oar. 
The succeeding four or five days were, I 
‘think, the coldest I ever remember. Each 
day the ice grew solider about us; our 
water cask froze in the cockpit; potatoes 
and a variety of other eatables were 
ruined despite our precautions, and even 
inside the sharpie’s cabin we had diffi- 
culty in keeping warm. For two or three 
days, or until the ice was strong enough 
to bear us, we kept a skiff channel open 
to Oak Island. What we should have 
done without that little island I hardly 
know. We ran races across the hard- 
packed sand; we dug soft clams ; we pick- 
ed up drift wood to help out our fast van- 
ishing coal and, without any malice afore- 
thought, investigated the several cottages 
and their immediate surroundings. It 
was in the course of one of these casual 
inspections that I made a most valuable 
discovery, but I kept it from Pete for 
some time. 


' 
Wy ith the thickening of the ice we 
ventured across to the beach. Vis- 
iting a veteran “beacher,” we were 
pressed—Oh, Joy !—to stay to supper. It 
is needless to say we stayed. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we needed that meal. It’s 
comfortable plenty was one thing; it’s 
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psychological effect another. The de- 
pleted condition of our own stores was 
brought home to us with sudden em- 
phasis. We realized that something must 
be done to augment them or we should 
shortly become daily pensioners on the 
bounty of the beach. Fortunately, part 
of our problem was solved for us the 


very next day—incidentally, we made. 


more friends. 

I was engaged in the menial task of 
washing dishes, Pete having reached that 
deplorable state where he pretended to 
see no use in washing a plate that had 
to be used again. “For the love o’ 
Mike!” Pete explained from the cockpit. 
“There’s a bunch of ice boats or some- 
thing chasing around the beach. Come 
have a look. I can’t make the darned 
things out.” One, two, three—a very 
fleet of the tiny craft was approaching 
along the ice. It was my first introduc- 
tion, as well as Pete’s, to those wonder- 
ful little “scooters” which every life- 
saver and bayman owns and which, next 
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to wife and children, is his dearest pos- 
session on earth. With an occasional 
thrust of the stout ice hook, they slipped 
over the glassy surface at an astonishing 
rate of speed. Half way to us they 
stopped as though by common consent, 
and from each boat a man stepped out 
and began to chop in the ice. “Eels, 
Pete!” I said with conviction, “nice, fat, 
juicy eels for breakfast; but those boats 
are something new to me; let’s tramp 
over and have a look.” 


We were that day initiated in the art 
of spearing eels. We supped on stewed 
eels that evening, prepared according to 
the directions of a Life Saving savant 
who, furthermore, furnished the eels. 
There are many ways of saving life. 
More than one swallow, however, is 
needed to make a summer, and by the 
same token no man can live by eels, and 
eels alone. We had exhausted some of 
our original stores; others had been 
ruined by frost and water; our plan to 
add to them had been spoiled by the ice. 
In a word we were up against it; punch- 
ing new holes in our belts each day; 
wondering which of us would succumb 
the first and what might be his tenderest 
cut. Arrived at this lamentable state of 
morale, we sought the advice of our Life 
Saving friend (great fellows, these Life 
Savers, in a pinch) with the most pleas- 
ing of results. “Shucks!” Why hadn’t 
we mentioned our troubles before? It 
was no trick to slip across to the “main” 
and load a scooter down to the guards. 
We'd make the trip next day! 


(Continued on page 560) 


A HUNT WITH A SQUIRREL DOG 


JACK’S KEEN EYESIGHT AND ACUTE HEARING WERE 
OF MORE VALUE TO HIM THAN HIS SENSE OF SMELL 


HERE is now and then a dog of 

no special breeding that has de- 

veloped remarkable skill in the 

hunting of some particular kind 
of game. The finest bird dog that I ever 
knew had an ancestry that was more 
than half shepherd dog. This dog, when- 
ever possible, would flush the bird from 
such a position as to give the gunner 
the most advantageous shot. Such a dog 
is often self-taught. He has in him a 
natural instinct for hunting, possesses 
keen sight, great intelligence, and is 
brought up in a locality where he can 
frequently gratify his desire for hunting. 
This kind of a dog sometimes knows 
more about the habits of the game that 
he hunts than his master or the man who 
is hunting. I once had a most interesting 
experience with a dog of this descrip- 
tion, a wonderful squirrel dog. 

Near the end of October of the year 
in which I was eighteen my parents gave 
me permission to visit for several days 
an uncle and aunt, an elderly couple who 
lived on a small hill-farm near the foot 
of a range of the Alleghenies. They 
lived alone and always gave me a warm 
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welcome when I went to see them. Their 
farm was cultivated by their son Oliver, 
who, with his wife and one child, lived 
in his own house a few rods down the 
road. Since I wanted to do some squirrel 
hunting during my visit, my father let 
me take his double-barreled, muzzle- 
loading shotgun, and he furnished me 
with a large powder-horn filled with 
black powder, a good supply of shot and 
a tin box of waterproof caps. Wads 
for the gun were made of soft paper 
which I carried in a small game sack. 
The gun was a hard shooter, but it 
would kick like a steer if not properly 
loaded or if not held firmly against the 
shoulder. I was not unused to the gun, 
having hunted each fall and spring since 
I was fifteen, but without ever having 
killed at one time more than two red 
squirrels and one gray squirrel. Before 
I started on my trip my father gave me 
much advice about hunting squirrels and 
teased me not a little about the size of 
the bag I would bring home. It ought 
to be at least six squirrels, he said, so 
that my mother could have her first ex- 
perience at making a meat pie out of the 


game that I had killed. I started with 
the determination to kill the required 
number of squirrels, even if I had to 
hunt every minute of daylight. 

I reached my uncle’s house late in the 
afternoon after a long tramp over a 
dusty road that ran sometimes between 
and sometimes over the hills. My aunt, 
who knew of my coming, had a fine sup- 
per awaiting me, and after doing it ample 
justice I went down the road to call on 
my cousin Oliver. He told me that the 
woods were very dry for squirrel hunt- 
ting, but that squirrels were quite plen- 
tiful and that with the aid of his dog 
Jack I might do fairly well. In order 
that Jack should not start out at day- 
light next morning hunting on his own 
account he was tied in the woodshed, 
and when I went out to see him I was 
much taken with his appearance. He 
looked not unlike a Scotch collie, al- 
though his coat, which was white and 
tan, was somewhat shorter than that of 
a collie. He was a comparatively young 
dog and evidently full of life and vigor. 
In a few minutes the dog and I were 
warm friends, and I wished that the 
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night was over so that I might start with 
him into the woods. 


Y aunt gave me an early breakfast 
and it was barely daylight when 
Oliver, with a few final instructions, 
untied the dog for me. When Jack saw 
that I carried a gun he fairly went wild 
and capered and jumped about me like 
mad. Looking back once or twice to 
see if I were coming, he raced up the 
road to the woods, not more than forty 
rods away. I was still in the road when 
I heard him begin to bark, and when I 
reached him I found him at the foot of 
a chestnut tree that was bare of leaves 
and not more than forty feet in height. 
I could see no sign of a squirrel on the 
tree, but Jack was looking so eagerly 
up the tree that it seemed impossible 
that he was fooling me. Finally I picked 
up a small stick and threw it into the 
dry leaves on the ground on the opposite 
side of the tree. Instantly up near the 
top of the tree a black squirrel whipped 
around a branch and exposed itself. It 
was an easy shot, and at the crack of 
the gun it came tumbling down through 
the bare branches to the ground. Jack 
snapped up the squirrel the instant it 
struck the ground, gave it one shake, 
dropped it and raced off to another one. 
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The squirrel was coal-black, sleek and 
plump, with a long, bushy tail, and I spent 
a minute or two in admiring it before I 
attached it to the belt which I carried 
for that purpose. I had barely finished 
loading the gun when I heard Jack bark- 
ing again a hundred yards away. I 
found him dancing around the foot of a 
tall hickory tree, and it took me some 
time to locate a gray squirrel lying in a 
crotch high up near the top of the tree. 
Two shots were required to dislodge and 
kill this squirrel, and when I had it tied 
beside the black. squirred and my gun 
again loaded I noticed that Jack ap- 
peared unwilling to go and was moving 
about examining the hickory tree from 
all sides. I took hold of a long, slender 
sapling that stood near the hickory and 
shook it vigorously. At once a black 
squirrel ran up the trunk of the tree to 
the very tip, where it clung to some small 
branches and I easily shot it. It had 
been so completely hidden that without 
Jack’s aid I should have lost it. That 
forenoon I killed three black squirrels 
and four gray ones. They were all very 
plump squirrels in prime condition, and 
the string of seven made, in my estima- 
tion, a fine sight. 

Only once that morning did I have 
a chance to observe Jack’s method of 
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hunting. I was on the top of a ridge 
and could see him in the valley below 
me. He was not using his nose, but his 
eyes and ears. He would run swiftly 
in one direction then stop, stand stock- 
still, looking and listening. Once he 
stood upon his hind legs to hear or see 
the better. Finally he evidently heard 
something, for I saw him stop his ap- 
parently aimless racing around and dart 
towards a large oak, up the trunk of 
which I saw a gray squirrel running. 
The squirrel ran up into the top of the 
tree and then crossed over on the upper 
branches into a second tree and in the 
same way into a third tree. Jack was 
always directly under it, barking at in- 
tervals to frighten and confuse it. Only 
when it had finally stopped and hidden 
itself in the tall pine tree from which 
later I shot it did he begin his sharp, 
persistent barking that meant that the 
game was treed. Afterwards I learned 
that when he saw a squirrel enter a hole 
in a tree, as one occasionally did, le 
gave it up and started immediately to 
hunt up another. 


N the afternoon Jack and I hunted a 
piece of woods that lay along the west- 
ern edge of the farm on two sides of a 


(Continued on page 575) 


I had barely finished loading my gun when Jack was ready to show me another squirrel 
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Attaching the outboard motor 


BEAR HUNTING ON NORTHERN RIVERS 


SANE AND HAPPY IS THE MAN WHO EACH YEAR CLEANSES HIS 
SPIRIT BY CLOSE CONTACT WITH THE PRIMAL FORCES OF NATURE 


ally speak of hobbies in terms of 

disparagement, or even of ridicule; 

for nothing is more conducive to 
happiness than hobbies if temperately 
ridden. No diversion is productive of 
so much well-being as riding some hobby. 
One of my hobbies is hunting, but for 
fear of riding it to death I make fre- 
quent change of mounts. 

Sane and happy is the man who is en- 
grossed in normally changing diver- 
sions. Childhood, boyhood, manhood, 
old age—to each is due a different form 
of diversion and each form is a hobby. 
I can trace mine with pleasure. Marbles, 
tops, baseball, Indian relics, quail hunt- 
ing, pheasant propagation, shrubbery, 
golf, politics, photography, big-game 
hunting, books, pioneer history, each has 
been my hobby; and I am under a deep 
sense of obligation for the pleasure de- 
rived from them. If you are skeptical 
about regarding hunting as a hobby, 
weigh the enthusiasm bestowed by sports- 
men upon the chase and the implements 
of the chase. 

I acknowledge my hobbies and profess 
in extenuation that none has ever in- 
fringed upon my duty toward others. 
Hunting has brought me the beauties 
and wonders of Nature and I have re- 
joiced. Borrow writes: “For of all the 
pleasures which a bountiful God per- 
mitteth his children to enjoy, none are 
so dear to some hearts as the music of 
forests and streams, and the view of 
the beauties of His glorious creation.” 
This is the music and these are the beau- 
ties the hunter enjoys. He sees Nature 
in every phase and, as he grows in 
knowledge of her ways, his love for 
her increases. The hunter moves in 
alert leisure; he has both time and op- 
portunity to listen to the music of the 
woodlands and to view the beauties of 
the mountains. The admonition of the 
railroad guide-posts, “stop, look and 
listen,” is the precept of the hunter. 

I have a predilection for hunting 
grounds that are familiar; for camp sites 


| AM at variance with those who usu- 
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that are known full well. In his beau- 
tiful essay, “The Open Fire,” Henry 
Van Dyke is persuasive that the fisher- 
man finds superior delight in fishing 
streams that are old to him rather than 
in angling in waters that are new; that 
the memories clinging around the camp- 
grounds of other times give more charm 
to the angler than tenting in places that 
are strange. I have found this to be 
true also of the hunter. And most ten- 
der reflections have I enjoyed upon re- 
turn to western camp-sites where my 
children have been happy. Among these 
familiar scenes I have had delight not 
only in the visible pleasures of the mo- 
ment but ‘also in the memories of days 
gone by. Try as one may he cannot 
divorce mind and sentiment, for without 
sentiment life is barren and desolate in- 
deed. How beautifully Stevenson ex- 
presses the idea in “The Lantern Bear- 
ers”: “His (man’s) life from without 
may seem but a rude mound of mud but 
there will be some golden chamber at 
the heart of it in which he dwells de- 
lighted.” 


ENTIMENT, no doubt, has had 

much to do with my making four 
journeys into the land of the Cassiars. 
I enjoy hunting along those streams and 
among those mountains with which I 
have an acquaintance; I enjoy hunting 
with the man who has ceased to be a 
guide to become a companion. In the 
sub-arctic forest all streams, all gla- 
ciers, all mountains are similar; as are 
also the fish, fowl, and the mammals 
that inhabit them. Moose, caribou, 
bears, sheep and goats frequent the 
ranges best adapted to them; the range 
of each has its counterpart anywhere in 
the sub-arctic forest, and these animals 
are good game wherever found; the 
trout and the salmon are as vigorous in 
one stream as in another; the wild duck 
and the grouse are swift of flight in any 
marsh and woodland; the mosquito, 
which flourishes everywhere in this re- 


gion, is as vicious in one vicinity as in 
another. Nature in the North is every- 
where the same. 

My recent journey up the Stikine was 
made in a canoe, propelled for part of 
the way by an outboard motor. Al- 
though the motor did not furnish power 
to convey us to our destination, it did 
take us over the greater part, and over 
the strongest waters of our journey, 
before breaking down; and we were 
grateful for what we got. After the 
motor played out we hoisted sail when 
the wind was favorable; when not fa- 
vorable, the canoe was lined or poled 
against the current. As my companion 
was more accustomed to canoeing up- 
stream than was I to tramping over 
rocky bars, the honors of weariness were 
even at nightfall in spite of his more 
strenuous labor. At any rate one is 
tired only if he thinks “tired,” and on 
such a trip as mine things other than 
physical weariness occupy the mind. 

Innumerable gulls and hair seals were 
on the shoals at the mouth of the Stik- 
ine. They were attracted thither by the 
schools of eulachons, or candlefish, a 
small fish greatly prized by the Indians 
for food and for candles. Further up- 
stream were many gulls resting on 
snow-covered bars. Geese, mallards and 
teal, all very palatable fowl, were not 
in the least afraid and we could approach 
within easy gunshot of them; but the un- 
savory mergansers were so wild that 
they would take flight long before we 
came within range. Charles Lamb 
quoted the saying, “the foolisher the 
fowl or fish, the finer the flesh thereof.” 
I do not know the author of this epi- 
gram, but he must have been both hun- 
ter and angler. 

At the boundary between Alaska and 
British Columbia I saw a seal catch a 
large salmon. A loud splash attracted 
my attention; I looked across the river 
and saw a swirl in the water. Near the 
swirl was a seal swimming upstream in 
pursuit of a salmon that occasionally 
rose to the surface. Suddenly the sal- 
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The old Boundary House on the Stikine 


mon turned downstream with the seal 
in close pursuit. The seal dove close 
behind the fish; the head and about half 
the body of the salmon rose from the 
water and then quickly disappeared as 
though jerked down and I saw neither 
of them again. . 

The rains that prevail in Alaska west 
of the Coast Range cause some incon- 
venience to the traveler in an open boat. 
Time, however, accustoms one to such 
discomforts and soon they pass unno- 
ticed. In thinking of Alaska it is the 
bright days, not the rainy days, that 
come to mind. Though copious tears 
may fall from her skies, you will remem- 
ber her best by her sunny smiles. 


LTHOUGH I had read much about 

wolverines before going to Alaska 
I had never met them until upon this 
hunt, and my experiences taught me 
more than all books. One day as I was 
walking along the shore of the Clear- 
water River I saw a small dark animal 
running towards me. From a distance 
it appeared to be a black bear cub. 
Probably the resemblance was due to the 
fact that bears were uppermost in my 
mind. However, the instant the tawny 
flashes on the animal’s sides caught my 
eye I realized that my hasty conclusion 
was incorrect. The next moment I took 
it to be a porcupine but quickly knew 
that I was again mistaken, for no porcu- 
pine ever ran as that animal ran. This 
process of elimination finally led me to 
the conclusion that here was the wolver- 
ine I had so often wished to meet. 
Knowledge of the habits of these animals 
derived from experience rather than 
from books would have stood me well 
in hand for my ignorance made its es- 
cape easy. I shot at the wolverine when 
it was seventy-five yards distant and 
missed of course. It turned and ran 
quartering away from me, looking much 
like the delineations of a running fox 
in the old English sporting books. More 
shots only accelerated its movements. 
Had I waited it would have run to with- 
in a few feet of me; or had I given a 
sharp whistle it would have stopped and 
have been a comparatively easy mark. 
Owing to its long fur the wolverine 
looks large but it is really a small tar- 
get for the body is only about the size 
of that of a coyote. My disappointment 
was keen for these animals are so pre- 


dacious that none should be allowed to 
escape. 

Another incident, though less sports- 
manlike, proved more satisfactory. I 
killed a bear and thinking the carcass 
might prove a bait I went back to it 
after letting it lie for a day or two. As 
I drew near an animal ran away. This 
time there was no doubt as to its identity; 
it was a wolverine. My companion de- 
cided to trap him in order to rid him- 
self of the pest quite as much as to get 
his valuable fur. When we returned 
with the traps we discovered that the 
wolverine had skilfully cut off the bear’s 
hind leg at the second joint and dragged 
it away. The glutton also had eaten 
much of the meat around the joint. We 
set two traps where the wolverine had 
been feeding, both of which we at- 
tached to a clog. Then we cut off the 
bear’s head, tied it to a nearby tree on 
a small bank, and built up around the 
bait a low pen of driftwood, leaving an 
opening at the side where another trap 
was set. All traps were lightly covered 
with sand and dry leaves and a green 
twig was laid on the top of each. The 
trapper ventured a guess that the third 
trap would circumvent the wolverine. 
The next morning we found that the 
plan had worked, for the wolverine was 
securely caught in the trap under the 
bear’s head. In his desperation the an- 
imal had gnawed the heavy brush, had 
broken down the smaller growths, and 
had torn up the ground as far as the 
chain would permit. He fought vicious- 
ly when we approached. So tenacious 
of life is this “Indian devil,” as the In- 
dians call him, that he could not be 
killed with a club. We had to beat him 
into insensibility and then cut his 
throat; but, at the thrust of the knife, 
he partly recovered and continued to 
fight as his life ebbed away. I did not 
shoot him for to do so would have ruined 
his fur. I had not the least sympathy 
for him because wolverines are noted 
for their cruelty, voracity and destruc- 
tion of small animals and grouse. Be- 
cause of their weird cunning in robbing 
traps of both bait and fur they are the 
very bane of the trapper. The muscular 
development of the wolverine’s jaws, 
neck and forelegs is out of all propor- 
tion to the remainder of his body, an 
evidence that the beast is possessed with 
strength to slaughter. 


The upper reaches of the Clearwater 


M Y companion had spent parts of the 
latter portion of the winter trap- 
ping marten and mink on the Clearwater 
River. In February he ‘had seen a 
moose break through the ice and drown 
while attempting to cross the river. On 
April twenty-fifth he made note that the 
body of the moose was still in the drift- 
wood where it had lodged. He advised 
me of the occurrence when we were 
about a mile from the spot and we hur- 
ried on with increasing vigilance. Soon 
we came upon the recent tracks of a big 
grizzly that must have gone directly to- 
wards the place. When we came within 
view of the driftwood I carefully exam- 
ined it and all its surroundings through 
binoculars, but nothing seemed to be 
moving and no object that looked like 
a bear could be seen. A small clump of 
cottonwoods stood near the driftwood 
and we suspected that the bear had 
dragged the moose there for conceal- 
ment. Upon reaching the driftwood we 
discovered that the grizzly had dragged 
the moose out of it through the water to 
the shore. He had fed on part of the 
carcass and later had dragged the re- 
mainder about a hundred yards away 
and eaten it. Not a bone remained; the 
remnants were a few bunches of hair 
only. As we were too late I had to learn 
my lesson from inference. Here was an 
illuminating illustration of the mighty 
strength of a mature grizzly. I have 
been reliably informed of an instance in. 
which three men were unable to drag a 
dead moose from a stream, even failing 
to lift it with block and tackle. Owing 
to the fact that a moose shot in a river 
cannot be reclaimed, and furthermore 
for the ethics of sportsmanship, a moose 
should not be killed in a river. 

How often one sees game when it is 
least expected. In reviewing my meager 
experiences it seems that the opportuni- 
ties that have been mine have invariably 
come at unexpected moments. One night 
we were noiselessly paddling down a 
shallow slough so densely overhung with 
timber of considerable size that it was 
darker there than in the open. My mind 
was upon subjects other than bears 
when I was startled by hearing my 
companion whisper: “Bear, bear.” And 
about seventy-five yards in advance of 
the canoe I saw the head and shoulders 
of a bear against the bank. He was 

(Continued on page 562) 
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THE WHIMSICAL NATURE OF DUCKS 


WHY THEY WORK WELL ON CERTAIN DAYS, AND ON OTHERS, UNDER 
APPARENTLY THE SAME CONDITIONS, REMAIN JUST OUT OF RANGE 


water-fowl work well one day, and 

the next, under apparently the same 

conditions, turn up their bills at 
decoys and grin at the gunner. 

Wind and weather are factors in the 
working of ducks. For example, in a 
drizzle of rain, bluebills and redheads 
in great numbers seem to come from 
nowhere and disappear again as soon 
as it clears off. All water-fowl hunt for 
shelter in a storm and, in so doing, move 
around much. But the fact remains 
that there are days when the shooting 
is very good and others when it should 
be but isn’t. There is always a reason 
for this, however, and to find that rea- 
son should be the study of the gunner, 
for often a simple little ruse will re- 
move it. 

Once, when the ducks were shying 
from a new blind built on an old feeding- 
ground, I placed a dark-colored pair of 
gloves on the outside of the blind and 
deceived the. ducks into the belief that 
they were blackbirds. They thought the 
place was safe for them, too—and a very 
bad morning was supplemented by a sur- 
prisingly good afternoon. 

I once made the claim that if I was 
shown birds I could make them work, 
and I proved that I could do it. 

In one place it was a question of feed. 
A freshet had washed out the duckweed 
and buried the celery. The few ducks 
there were all rovers. There was noth- 
ing to hold them anywhere. They would 
light in a place but when flushed never 
come back. 

As soon as I ascertained what the trou- 
ble was, common sense told me to find 
out where those ducks were feeding and 
to go to them. 

In a light boat with a ten-foot paddle 
a man can cover a very considerable dis- 
tance in a day without undue fatigue. I 
kept going until a spot was reached 
where the current from the bayou lost its 
force, where no mud or sediment was 
dumped on the duck food, and there I had 
good shooting. 

At another place, a wide stretch of 
open water with a large slough at one 
end and a fair-sized lake at the other was 
a great fly-way for ringbills which, at 
best, are not easy to work. 

They fought shy of every clump of 
buckbush thick enough to conceal a hun- 
ter or large enough to serve as frame- 
work for a blind. Many of the local 
market shooters had tried often and hard 
to get a good day at those birds—and 
failed. My shooting mate and I deter- 
mined to show them how. 

We built two blinds in thin brush, one 
on each side of this fly-way about the 
middle and perhaps three hundred yards 
apart. Between them we set up two 
“scare-ducks,” old coats—each set on a 
tall piece of brush stuck in the mud 


S reeciowty often wonder why 
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which, with arms extended, looked hu- 
man enough to make the ducks shy, and 
as each “scare-duck” was only some 
eighty yards from either my partner’s 
blind or my own, a little shying brought 
them within fair gunshot. 

This plan worked well for a day; then 
the ducks got wise and by noon of the 
second day they were paying no more at- 
tention to those old coats and passed over 
and between them, shying only from our 
decoys, but we got plenty before they 
found us out. 

Could the hunt have been prolonged it 
might have been possible by substituting 
a gunner for a coat and letting the ring- 
bills shy from the decoys, to have picked 
up quite a few more. But lots of work 
would have been required for this—such 
as sinking platforms in the soft mud for 
the gunner to stand on and our time was 
limited. 

There are places, particularly during 
mild weather, to which only a few 
stranger ducks come and the original 
ones are very wise. Even the most skill- 
ful hunter is often balked; some new de- 
vice is necessary and new devices good 
enough to fool educated ducks are scarce. 

That type of ducks avoids anything 
which resembles a blind and can tell a 
decoy, even a dead duck set up, from the 
real thing as far as they are able to see it. 


HILE wind and weather have much 
to do with the flight of wild-fowl, 
they are not always to be depended on. 


~The poorest day’s shooting and the best 


day’s shooting I ever saw around the 
Gulf Coast were both experienced under 
almost identical conditions. 

The poorest was near the mouth of the 
San Jacinto River in Texas just before 
a severe Norther. The water was dead 
and glassy, its surface as smooth as a 
mirror. My kill totalled four. 

My best morning’s shoot, also in Texas 
—on Surprise Lake—was before a 
Norther, too. The water was smooth 
and oil-like. That day I killed twenty- 
five canvasbacks, besides many other 
varieties, and was through by ten o’clock. 

And the reason why? 

In the first instance, the ducks were 
all old-timers which had been feeding 


around the mouth of the San Jacinto for 
a couple of months. They knew what 
they wanted and how to get it and they 
were fat and lazy. 

Those on Surprise Lake were mostly 
newcomers—could be seen coming from 
the Northwest high in the air and lower- 
ing when they reached the lake. They 
were tired and hungry and nothing would 
have kept them out of the decoys. 

The Norther was a blast from Boreas 
so strong that when it struck, I was 
obliged to pull up and run. Had I cared 
to finish the day’s shooting the boat 
would not have been large enough to 
carry the dead ducks. 

There was no mystery about the ac- 
tions of these two lots of ducks. The 
old-timers preferred sleeping to eating 
and knew where to find shelter if it be- 
came necessary to look for it. The others 
were ignorant and thought the decoys 
would tell them how to find it. 

I remember a small lake in the North- 
west that I shot over persistently. Be- 
fore the wind-up of the season the mal- 
lards learned to know what a caller was. 
The calling was good and the instrument 
itself perfect, but they just knew, that 
was all, and it would scare them like the 
report of a gun. Strange ducks came to 
it, however, and there were enough of 
them to save the situation. 

Even the wise ducks fell for calling in 
another section of the lake—calling that 
I didn’t think as good as mine. The rea- 
son must have been that they associated 
my style of duck talk with danger com- 
ing from that particular spot and avoided 
it; or they may have been veterans wear- 
ing “shot dimples,” who were playing 
safety first and knew what to expect if 
they came close. In spite of this my 
eighth day in that blind was nearly as 
good as my first. 

Before I came to the lake the local 
gunners had been unable to do anything 
with the ducks. “They can’t be made to 
work,” I was told by several. “Four is 
the high bag for the season,” said one. 
Yet my kill the first day—not a full day, 
either—was seventy-eight. Black clothes, 
big boots, dark-colored blinds—in sharp 
contrast to the light-yellow rice straw 
with which the lake was filled—furnished 
sufficient cause for the failure of the 
ducks to work. 

I have often been asked why the lakes 
and marshes near Chicago in the old days 
never got “burned out.” Why, with 
thousands of black-coated shooters bang- 
ing away day after day in season and out 
of season, one who knew how could al- 
ways get ducks. 

It is simple enough. Lake Michigan 
was and is a duck reservoir, a sort of 
storage plant to furnish water-fowl for 
the much shot little lakes and sloughs all 
the way from Koshkonong to Kankakee. 
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When ducks are working well there is no finer shooting in all outdoors 


A similar but smaller benefit accrues 
to the adjacent country from making a 
game reserve of Fox Lake near the Wis- 
consin State line. This fall the lake was 
full of ducks and well watched by many 
game wardens while the neighboring 
lakes were full of shooters with only here 
and there a duck. 

The ducks seemed to be able to read 
the posted notices: “Game Refuge. Keep 
off”; for they would swim near the 
boundary line in large flocks accom- 
panied by their poor relations, the mud- 
hens. They would take a look, quack, 
dive, splash in the water a bit, then turn 
and go back, never once crossing the 
danger line; while the hunters, hiding in 
the “open territory,” could only shake 
their fists and say things to them. 

In this Fox and Grass Lake country, 
they have something in use which should 
be termed an “Alibi-killer.” Nothing 
more nor less than a deep-toned bell 
which rung at sunrise and sunset, says: 
“Commence shooting,” or “Cease firing,” 
as the case may be, shutting out the old 
excuses: “The warden’s watch was 
wrong,” “The sun was hidden by the fog, 
= I did the best I could to obey the 
aw.” 


ANOTHER thing that makes bad 
actors out of usually well-behaved 
ducks is tobacco smoke. I have seen it 
spoil shooting for a hunter who should 
have known better than to be smoking a 
pipe when ducks were working up wind 
to his decoys. 


Taught by years of experience ducks 
associate a puff of smoke with danger 
and when it comes from a thick bunch of 
grass they imagine it to be a noiseless 
gun, all smoke and no sound; so, taking 
no chances, they tower away and go else- 
where. 

Shooting one day, half a mile down 
wind from a gunner using a strong pipe, 
many a whiff reached me and a shot or 
two was spoiled. As for the shooter, 
when ducks would set their wings and 
start for his decoys and, scenting the 
smoke, turn away, he would show his 
anger by banging away at them regard- 
less of distance, thus spoiling the shoot- 
ing for others and adding to the shyness 
of the game. 

Another thing that prevents ducks 
from working and makes the shooter 
wonder why they do not is a boat bobbing 
around in a blind. It is better to lay 
crosspieces below the seat in the blind 
and pull the skiff up on them than to have 
it jumping and pounding and scaring 
away every duck that starts to come in. 

A more desirable way, however, is to 
have a shooting partner and take turn 
and turn about with him, one shooting 
and the other tending, then there is no 
skiff in the blind to bother about. 

If you think that ducks are finiky and 
hard to please, they are not a circum- 
stance to geese. This is not appreciated 
so much in the East—where I have never 
seen any real good goose shooting—as in 
California where, in the old days, bags 
of a hundred were very common; but 


now, with the small limit restriction, 
large bags are impossible. 


Usually with geese, where one flock 
goes the others follow. The shooting in 
California is from pits; and no parlor 
floor is more carefully swept than the 
ground around a newly-dug goose pit. 
Not a spoonful of loose dirt is left— 
nothing the geese can see—nor is an 
empty shell thrown out. 


A flight was turned one morning by a 
single empty shell that an automatic had 
tossed back of a decoy and out of sight 
of the shooter. 


The geese had been coming low and 
without fear. Suddenly the flocks began 
splitting on the pit, avoiding it as if it 
were a plague spot; some going on one 
side just out of range, some on the other 
and in vain did the shooter search for the 
reason until the flight was half over— 
then he spied that shell. When it was re- 
moved the geese worked all right again. 


The shell had fallen in such a position 
that the rays of the sun were reflected 
from its brass head, making a bright spot 
that caused suspicion on the part of the 
geese. Had it not beén taken away, there 
would have been but little more shooting 
that day and the man might have attrib- 
uted the splitting of the flocks on the pit 
to a whim of the geese and perhaps have 
told the story as an illustration of how 
notional wild-fowl sometimes are. When 
he learned the reason of their fear, it was 
a good lesson, and one not forgotten. I 
know, for I was the man. 
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ANGLING FOR UNIMPORTANT FISHES 


FOR THOSE WHO ENJOY FISHING FOR THE ART ITSELF THERE ARE 
MANY OPPORTUNITIES IN THE WAY OF HUMBLE KINDS OF FISH 


EW anglers of the United States 

content themselves with anything 

less than a wild plunging creature 

on their rods as it goes rushing 
through mountain torrents or battles in 
salt waters where the waves give added 
resistance in favor of the hooked prize; 
looking forward always to visits to south- 
ern waters where the lordly tarpon with 
its sheen of polished silver will be theirs 
at no very distant date. This is well 
enough and is most laudable indeed, but 
the way of disappointment is a much 
travelled path and in the desire for the 
glories of conquest of supremely game 
fish they are prone to overlook the de- 
lights to be had in hours of “catched up” 
leisure which lie all about them in the 
way of humble species which, when prop- 
erly followed, give true enjoyment on 
rod and reel. These are to be met with 
on nearly every stream, both salt and 
fresh, and would be regarded in any 
land save our own as prizes well worth 
while. 


AMONG the many fish which may be 
classed as unimportant in some 
phases are the flounders or, as they are 


sometimes termed, “mud dabs.” They 

are, however, to be 

classed rather among 

the humbler varieties 

than among the un- 

important ones, as 

they embrace a nu- 

merous family and 

are a most important 

article of food. The 

species with which the 

angler is familiar is 

the common river 

flounder, and is to be found in most of 

the tidal streams of the Atlantic coast 

from the Chesapeake Bay to as far 

north as Labrador, where they are said 

to be very abundant during the sum- 

mer months. Along the middle Atlantic 

coast, however, they are much more 

abundant from February to May than 

at any other period of the year. They 

may be successfully sought in the deeper 

channels of our bays and rivers, prefer- 

ably where the tide sweep is not great, 

and always at the bottom. They prefer 

mud deposits where they can search out 

the worms and snails upon which they 

feed. They have an extremely small 

mouth hence are in no sense carnivor- 

ous as are their near relatives the plaice. 
Coming to us as they do in the winter 
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months they are welcome to an army of 
fishermen who defy the rigors of the 
cold months and on sunny days may be 
seen plying the gentle art where the fish 
are known to resort. Favorite places to 
search out these fish are where clam 
dredgers work. They turn over the 
muddy stratas and uncover the food on 
which, these fish subsist. 

As their mouths are small it is neces- 
sary to use a hook about 1-0 in size 
and all tackle should be moderately light, 
as they are not a game fish as that term 
is understood. 

When no better condition prevails of 
churning up the bottom of the water the 
following method is sometimes resorted 
to: Select a piece of gas pipe of twp 
inches diameter and have it drilled with 
several holes into which drive spikes 
leaving about two inches of their length 
protruding. Then lower the pipe with 
a stout twine attached over the side of 
the boat and drag it along the bottom. 
This will soon create a roily condition of 


The spot or Lafayette 


the water, and if flounders are about 
they will soon be present and make them- 
selves known on the hook. 


AnCTaEs fish which gives true de- 
light to the one who is content with 
small fish and loves the gentle art for the 
art itself is the sand porgy. This fish 
is most uncertain in its movements and 
is thought by many to be the immature 
sea porgy or scup which enters the inlets 
to secure food as well as to escape its 


enemies. This belief is strengthened by 
the fact that years may go by between 
visits of this fish to a given locality. I 
have examined them minutely and am 
inclined to the belief that the claim is 
well founded'that there is no difference 
between them save in size. As found 
they will ordinarily range in weight from 
one-half to three-quarters of a pound and 
are met with well up in tidal waters, 
lurking around grassy points and inva- 
riably on sandy bottoms, hence the name. 
They are best taken from a boat and 
where one is found others may be looked 
for with confidence. They are rarely 
found where the water is very deep, al- 
ways prefering to stay where the tide- 
way is not strong. A good stout trout 
rod and fine line with a small float 
should be used, so see that the bait, either 
clam or shedder crab, is just free of the 
bottom. 

As they take the bait with a decided 
boldness there is no uncertainty about 
the nature of the strike once it comes. 
The float is set in motion at a most 
rapid pace and kept down until the bait 
is all taken or the fisherman has made 
the strike. It is a decidedly pugnacious 
fish and will resist to the last its removal 

from its native ele- 

ment. It is a most 

delicious pan fish, and 

its capture is enjoyed 

to the utmost by those 

who go forth properly 

equipped for the sport. 

"THE spot or La- 

fayette, another 

small fish of our coast, 

is looked upon as a 

favorite among the many who enjoy 

quiet fishing. It is hailed with joy by 

children and women who go out in boats 

from the many points all along the coast 

where waters are not dangerously deep 

and where tideways are not swift enough 

to make rowing difficult. In size it 

ranges from five to eight inches in length 

but has been taken up to ten inches, al- 

though such a specimen must be regarded 
as extremely rare. 

It bites freely at clam and shedder 
crab bait and small hooks should be 
used, as the peculiar formation of its 
mouth, somewhat like the kingfish, ad- 
mits of the use of only a small hook. 
The Chestertown is admirably adapted 
to this fish as it has a low point and is 
thus readily taken in. The claim that it 
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is a fresh-water species is positively an 
error although made by an eminent au- 
thority in the years past. It is nowhere 
more abundant than around the ocean 
piers during the months of September 
and October and is to be found far up 
the arms of the sea where it doubtless 
finds abundance of food as well as shelter 
from its enemies, the most persistent of 
which is the weakfish. 

Its spawning place has never been 
definitely found, although it is thought 
to be around the latitude of the St. Johns 
River in Florida and to occur during 
the early spring months, as no fish have 
been taken in the middle states contain- 
ing spawn. It is also known as “goody” 
and Cape May “goody” and is a most 
delicious pan fish. When a school is lo- 
cated great sport may be had with them 
if the angler uses the lightest of tackle, 
which, to paraphrase, should be ot 
“spider web” consistency. The bait 
must be well down to the bottom as they 
are a bottom-feeding fish, never rising 
to the surface as do many other kinds. 


T= tautog or, as it is familiarly 
termed, blackfish has long been an 
object of interest to anglers and is taken 
in the greatest abundance from Cape Cod 
southward to the Delaware capes where 


THE SPORT OF SHARK 
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it appears to end its range. It is rarely 
or never found except in the immediate 
vicinity of rocky ledges and around old 
wrecks where it passes its existence feed- 
ing on the barnacles which accumulate 
on such obstructions. Its habits are 
identical whether found in the open sea 
or in the quieter waters of river or bay. 

In the sea specimens of from seven to 
ten pounds are not unusual, while in the 
inland water the fish are smaller. It 
would seem that upon reaching the 
weight of two pounds they pass out to 
sea where they find the shelter they de- 
sire among the rocky ledges of the coast. 

Of their spawning habits but little is 
known other than that the very tiniest 
fry is found floating among the eel grass 
in bays and rivers during the summer 
months. The larger specimens are taken 
abundantly on the heaviest tackle -at 
times by the fishermen who go out on 
the fishing-boats running from the cities. 


It is not this class of sport, however, 
which appeals to the average angler as 
this fish appears to better advantage on 
inland waters. It can be looked for 
around old wrecks or any place where 
shelter can be had, especially in deep 
water under bridges when the waters 
cooi down in the early autumn months, 
and it is welcome to the persistent man 
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who will go “a fishing” whenever fish 
are to be had. It is a determined fighter 
while being taken from the water and re- 
sists to the last. It is best caught where the 
current makes swirling eddies and does 
not run strong. Clams and shedder 
crabs may be used, but the best possible 
bait is the fiddler crab. Crack the shell 
just enough to permit the hook to be set, 
as the teeth of the blackfish are formid- 
able and will soon crush any ordinary 
shell or barnacle, and allow just sufficient 
lead to keep the bait at the bottom. With 
very light tackle the sport to be had is 
most gratifying, for although it is not a 
real game fish, the determined resistance 
which it will make is very satisfying. 

I have many times been much amused 
at the surprise which comes to the one 
who is not familiar with the tricks of 
this fish.. When all was supposed to be 
ready for landing the fish'in the boat 
and it was at the surface of the water, it 
would give a sudden dive and while the 
reel went humming the fish would be 
down in its haunts again and all would 
have to be gone over again in the way 
of working it to the surface. It is really 
surprising what determined resistance 
the tautog of say two pounds in weight 
can make, particularly on a light rod. 


FISHING 


THE UNCERTAINTY AS TO THE SIZE OF THE GAME 
ADDS A POTENT ATTRACTION TO THE QUEST 


F late years salt - water 

anglers have been giving 

more and more attenticn 

to shark fishing, and as 
these fish furnish a very high 
class of sport it is well that it 
should be so. Among users of 
ordinary tarpon or surf-fishing 
tackle the uncertainty as to the 
size of the game proves a very 
potent attraction in this sport, 
whether carried on from a boat 
or through the surf; while those 
who prefer the half-inch manila 
rope and heavy cast-iron hook 
can get equally great thrills and 
some wildly exciting boat rides 
by using a light skiff in connec- 
tion with their style of tackle. It 
is with the hope of increasing the 
interest in the taking of these great fish 
that I am submitting the following per- 
sonal notes and anecdotes: 

Little Egg Harbor inlet, on the New 
Jersey coast, is a great place for sharks, 
and many a one have [ killed there in 
past days. My outfit consisted of a twelve- 
foot sneak - boat, a seven- foot tarpon 
rod, three hundred yards of 18-thread 
line and a six-foot triple leader of piano 
wire; with this rig I found that it was 
possible to handle successfully the ma- 
jority of sharks upto nine feet in length. 
My method was to tie up to an anchored 
buoy; then, on getting fast to a fish, I 
would cast loose and let tide and fish 
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A prize worth catching 


control my craft. I always preferred 
to do my fishing on the last half of the 
ebb tide so that the “slick” from my 
ground-up menhaden would drift out 
towards the open sea; this seemed ‘to 
secure better results than when I re- 
versed the proceeding. These fish, rough- 
ly speaking, ranged from five to nine 
feet in length, and most of them put up 
splendid battles. 

I frequently beached these sharks, after 
killing them, on the Anchoring Island, 
and often have been much interested in 
opening the brutes and in studying their 
stomach contents. Usually this would 


consist of nothing more than digested - 


or partly digested fish, but oc- 
casionally strange things would 
come to light. From the stomach 
of one seven-footer I obtained a 
rough billet of hardwood nearly 
sixteen inches long and two inches 
in diameter; also two rocks about 
the size of golf balls and a four- 
ounce pyramid sinker. The fish 
seemed to be in prime condition, 
in spite of his indigestible diet. 
In another» I discovered what 
seemed to be a badly-mashed 
tomato can; this had evidently 
been in him but a short time, as 
the tin was still in quite good 
condition. I also know of one 
twelve-foot hammerhead shark 
killed by a friend of mine on the 
Gulf coast of Florida which con- 
tained a large cast-iron shark hook, with 
four feet of chain and a heavy swivel 
attached. This fish was captured on 
much the same kind of rig that was 
found in him, so he had apparently not 
learned much from his experierice. 
With sharks running from nine to ten 
feet in length upwards I have had much 
pleasure and excitement in using a couple 
of hundred feet of half-inch manila rope, 
a heavy cast-iron shark hook with chain 
and swivel attached, and a light skiff. 
I run the line through a large ring in the 
bow of the boat, making the end fast to 
a cleat near the stern seat; this enables 
(Continued on page 569) 
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ALFRED WAGSTAFF 


OL. ALFRED WAGSTAFF, 
work as a_ conservationist, humanitarian and 
thorough sportsman, gave him national fame, 

died at his country home, Talulah, near Babylon, Long 
Island, October 2, in his seventy-eighth year. 

In a life-time largely devoted to promoting all that 
is best in sportsmanship, Colonel Wagstaff achieved 
much, and his name will be long remembered and hon- 
ored by all who appreciate earnest, self sacrificing 
work in the cause of conservation and game protection. 
Having been admitted to the bar in 1886, his practical 
knowledge of the law aided him materially in giving 
valuable co-operation to those associated with him in 
the cause of game protection, and as a member of the 
New York legislature, from 1867 to 1874, he had op- 
portunity to help in the enactment of good game laws, 
as well as in their enforcement. 

While an active and enthusiastic sportsman during 
the years of early manhood and middle age, he held 
closely to the principle of moderation, proving his sin- 
cerity in practice as well as in precept, and in later 
years the greater portion of his time was devoted to 
securing better protection for game, and for prevention 
of cruelty to animals. For many years Colonel Wag- 
staff was president of the New York Association for 
the Protection of Game, and in 1906 he was elected 
president of the American Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals; the service thus given being a 
labor of love, as he put aside business interests to de- 
vote practically his entire time to the great work to 
which he dedicated his remarkable ability and tireless 
energy. 

An immeasurable debt of gratitude is due him as 
one of the comparatively few who, more than half a 
century ago, devoted well-directed energy to the ap- 
parently thankless task of checking the slaughter of 
game birds and animals then so plentiful that the 
average shooter seemed inclined to believe the supply 
inexhaustible. American sportsmanship holds a high 
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place in public estimation to-day, and it is well to keep 
in honored remembrance the noble life-work of Alfred 
Wagstaff—one of the pioneers who did so much to- 
ward attaining its present standard. 


A PERMANENT TRIBUTE TO GEORGE 
SHIRAS 3rd ; 


ORE than a year ago four wild-life protective 
associations agreed that some action ought to be 
taken to express by material evidence, to Hon. 

George Shiras 3rd, their keen appreciation of the great 
service he had performed for wild-life protection by 
first announcing the principle of the Federal Protection 
of Migratory Birds. 

To carry out the thought a silver coffee service, suit- 
ably inscribed, was quietly presented to Mr. Shiras by 
the Boone and Crockett Club, the American Game 
Protective Association, the Camp Fire Club of Amer- 
ica, and the National Association of Audubon Societies. 

The gift was a surprise to Mr. Shiras who, in acknow: 
edging it, did not assent to the accuracy of the inscrip-. 
tion which, in effect, said that his genius had discovered 
the distinction between animals that are migratory and 
those that are sedentary. or local, and that as a result 
of this discovery the greatest single accomplishment 
ever made in wild-life protection had been brought about. 
He denied that the proposal to place migratory birds 
under Federal jurisdiction was the work of genius, and 
called it merely an illustration of the American aptitude 
for meeting and solving serious problems as they might 
arise. He added that even if he had furnished the 
seed—the idea—it was those who had tilled the soil 
and knew how to gather the crop—the donors— that 
now deserved the thanks of sportsmen, nature lovers and 
agriculturalists. 

While it is true that no single man may claim all the 
credit for bringing about this beneficent change, yet 
to the leader—to him who raised the banner that so 


.many hastened to follow—must be given the chief honor. 


LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP 


ITHIN the past few years there has grown up 

a craze for the reclamation of swamps—for drain- 

age. It has been asserted with wearisome repetition 

that if we could get all the water off the land and cultivate 
the soil covered by this water, we should greatly in- 
crease the area of our agricultural land and so the 
supply of food we produce. This is not true, but it is 


‘a catching statement which appeals strongly to those 


who do not stop to think. We are all of us likely to 
be caught by phrases that sound well, to act without 
due consideration, and to realize our mistakes only 
after we have made them. 

To say that by draining lakes, marshes, and swamps 
we shall get more land for cultivation, sounds well but 
is misleading. It is forgotten that much of this under water 
land will not grow crops and that already there is abundant 
excellent cultivable land which can be had at far less cost 
than that of draining lakes, swamps, and marshes, if 
only it is fertilized. Yet promoters induce capitalists, 
or even counties, states, and the Federal Government, 
to put up the money to take away the water from these 
natural reservoirs—money enough, if intelligently ex- 
pended for fertilizer, to greatly increase the present 
production of the soil. 

Often it is found that the land covered by this water 
is unfit for cultivation; that draining this land lowers 
the water level of other lakes and streams and that 
areas that formerly were excellent agricultural land 
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have become deserts, where, because of the lack of sub-* 
surface water, nothing will now grow. Too often men 
do not stop to use ordinary business foresight in mat- 
ters of drainage. They jump to the conclusion that 
because drainage will expose more land and there will 
be more dry area on which seed can be sown, therefore 
their return from the land will be larger. Usually this 
is not true, and often it has been found that the drain- 
ing of a lake bed did not add one square foot to the 
arable land of the neighborhood. The draining of 
Klamath Lake and of the Kankakee marshes has done 
great harm and no good. 


People have begun to wake up about this, but it 
may still be long before they actually realize condi- 
tions. However, this subject is now being agitated and 
the public education will go forward—though slowly. 


BEAVERS TO BE TRAPPED IN ALASKA 


[UNDER the new regulations promulgated by the 

Secretary of Agriculture on August 30, 1921, for 
the protection of all land fur-bearing animals in Alaska, 
an open season is provided for trapping beavers and mar- 
tens in the Territory. This announcement will be read 
with interest by trappers in Alaska and by fur dealers 
in the Unted States, since there has been no open season 
for killing beavers since 1910, and none for martens since 
1916. Prior to that time when close seasons were estab- 
lished on these valuable fur-bearers the animals were be- 
ing rapidly exterminated. In many localities in the interior 
of Alaska beavers had disappeared entirely and martens 
were rapidly diminishing in numbers. It was to con- 
serve them and permit them to increase that the close sea- 
son was provided. 

Because of tke varying climatic and physiographic feat- 
ures of different parts of Alaska, and in order to conserve 
our fur resources with justice to all, the Territory is di- 
vided into three trapping districts, in each of which the 
conditions relating to fur are comparatively uniform. Dis- 
trict No. 1 include- the Aleutian Islands, the Alaska Penin- 
sula and neighboring islands, and southeastern Alaska. 
mainland and islands, from Yakutat Bay to Dixon En- 
trance, and in this area beavers now may be trapped from 
December 1 to March 31 and martens from November 16 
to March 31. District No. 2 includes the mainland and 
islands north of the areas of District No. 1 as far as the 
headwaters of the streams flowing into the Arctic Ocean 
north of latitude 68°. District No. 3 includes the region 
drained by the streams entering the Arctic Ocean north of 
District No. 2. In both these districts the season for 
killing beavers and martens begins on November 16 and 
ends March 31. 


THE FAST DISAPPEARING PRONGHORN 


ATURALISTS, outdoor men and big-game hunt- 

ers view with keen regret the passing of so many 

of America’s wild things that were formerly abun- 
dant. The wild pigeon is extinct, the buffalo has be- 
come a domestic animal, under fence, and the prong- 
horn antelope has almost disappeared before the advanc- 
ing settlement of the country. The big game of much 
of the continent has gone. 

The antelope is peculiar to North America, and has 
no near relatives anywhere-on earth. It formerly ranged 
in vast numbers from Western Minnesota and Iowa to 
the Pacific Coast, and from Western Canada down into 
Mexico, but now only a few scattered groups are left 
alive. There are a few in Canada, a few in the Great 
Central Basin, and a good many in Mexico. 
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Some years ago an effort was begun to induce Con- 
gress to establish a refuge for the antelope in Eastern 
Oregan and Northern Nevada, in the desert country 
just along the boundary line between these states, where 
a few antelope still range. Protected, these might in- 
crease and, with a reasonable range, might long endure 
there. The enthusiasm of the people who advocated this 
refuge perhaps led to the failure of the project; for 
they asked for so large a territory that Congress ob- 
jected, and the bill was withdrawn. 


Within a few weeks news has come that this region 
has been invaded by the sheep men who are apparently 
making an effort to kill off the antelope in order that 
hereafter there may be no excuse for asking for an 
antelope refuge in this region. Not very long ago it is 
stated that local officials of the Biological Survey while 
riding the antelope range, where they saw not a few 
antelope, found in Oregon fourteen carcasses of antelope 
that had recently been shot down and left. These 
animals were apparently killed wantonly. . The bullet 
holes were seen in them, and no portion of the aniinals 
had been used. There were reports of another locality 
where in the same way twenty-seven antelope had been 
shot down. ; 


The protection of this antelope is a state matter and, 
since the destruction has been called to the attention 
of the state authorities, efforts will no doubt be made 
to protect these unique animals in this place; but in a 
region sparsely or not at all settled, the matter of pro- 
tection is difficult. It is greatly to be wished that the 
local pride of Oregonians should lead them to advocate 
the protection of the antelope. 


DUCK HUNTING FROM MOTOR BOATS 


O changes have been made in the Federal regu- 
lations which prohibit the use of power-boats in tak- 
ing wild-fowl. It will be unlawful, therefore, to hunt 

ducks in the State of Maryland and elsewhere with a boat 
equipped with an engine, and especially will it be a 
violation of the law for persons to run down with 
motor-boats ducks which have settled among decoys 
previously placed, a practise which is generally known 
as “bush-whacking.” 


Erroneous reports had been circulated in the vicinity 
of the Susquehanna flats that changes had been made in 
the Federal regulations governing shooting of wild- 
fowl from power-boats, and as a consequence persons 
relying upon such rumor were getting their boats in 
shape to use in pursuing ducks. The regulations do 
not prevent a person from using a motor-boat to go 
to and from the ducking grounds or to.attend to duck- 
ing outfits, but while it will be lawful to pick up dead 
ducks from a power-boat, it is a violation of the law 
to shoot them from such a boat. 


QUAIL PLENTIFUL THIS YEAR 


HE bobwhite is plentiful this year. Two succes- 
sive mild winters and three good breeding seasons 
have multiplied bobwhite conveys by the thousands. 

In Virginia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Illinois, and Indiana there has not been such an abun- 
dance of quail in many years. In a recent trip through 
northern and northwestern Indiana, quail were seen 
in greater numbers than ever before, and wardens in 
many other States in which there is no open season 
report that the bobwhite is abundant in their localities, 
notably in Ohio, Kansas, lowa, and Nebraska. 
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GROUSE SHOOTING EXPERIENCES 


THE ECCENTRIC ACTIONS OF THIS NOBLE GAME BIRD SUPPLY 
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THE HUNTER WITH MANY MOMENTS OF THRILLING SPORT 


hunting for ruffed grouse near 

Chestnut-Ridge, in western New 

York, where the birds were wild 
and wise from much hunting. There 
was about six inches of snow on the 
ground. As I was tramping up a steep 
wooded slope a grouse flushed about fifty 
feet to one side and slightly behind me. 
I turned and covered the bird, but at 
that moment my foot caught in a fallen 
limb and disturbed my aim. I saw the 
sight swerve on to the trunk of a beech 
tree about ten feet to the left of the fly- 
ing bird, just as I pulled the trigger. 

I had instantly made up my mind that 
it was a miss, but I saw the bird drop 
about twenty feet beyond the beech tree. 

After picking up the bird I walked 
back and examined the tree, and I saw 
where the shot had struck the trunk. 
Most of the charge had glanced off the 
smooth, hard bark on the side toward 
the bird, killing it stone dead. 


Se years ago the writer was still- 


: Awour twenty years ago I was 


grouse hunting in the wild valley 
of the Paupac, in the Pocono Mountains 
of Pennsylvania. My companion was the 
proprietor of the hotel where I was stop- 
ping. We had no dogs, and after a hard 
day’s tramp we had aquired only a few 
birds apiece, and were disappointed, for 
at that time there was no bag limit. 

About sunset as we were proceeding 
along an old logging road which led up 
a slope where winter-green berries grew 
in profusion, we were startled by a roar 
of wings and ruffed grouse by hundreds 
began to flush all around us, crossing the 
logging road in all directions. We both 
fired into the flying mass and killed five 
birds; loading up quickly we went into 
the woods and the birds flushed all 
around us giving us some exciting sport 
for about fifteen minutes, when they all 
seemed to have left the vicinity. It then 
being too dark for further shooting we 
reluctantly left for our buckboard which 
was waiting for us about a mile away. I 
had eight birds and my friend had nine. 

When we arrived at the hotel and 
showed our bag to the other sportsmen 
they begged to be driven up there the 
next day. The proprietor assented and 
the next morning six of us left the hotel 
in two buckboards, having with us two 
splendid setters. We proceeded to the 
scene of our last evening’s sport, when, 
strange to say, not a bird was to be found 
in that section. We were puzzled but 
decided that the birds had congregated 
there from the surrounding hills in the 
evening to feed on the wintergreen ber- 
ries, so we decided to hunt through the 
valley and return to the place in the eve- 
ning about sunset. 

We followed this plan but did not find 
very many birds although we hunted the 
hillsides and valley diligently. 

Towards evening we wended our way 


By V. P. RIORDAN 


to where we had seen the large pack the 
evening before, only to be again disap- 
pointed; not a bird was to be found in 
that vicinity. Where they had come 
from on the previous evening and where 
they had gone we never found out. 

On another occasion, a few years after 
this, I was still-hunting at Cooper’s 
Plains near Corning, N. Y., and after 
hunting diligently all day my bag con- 
tained only one grouse. 

As I was returning at sunset along a 
pathway above a stream at the foot of 
the hills, where a line of young hem- 
locks grew between the path and a small 
meadow on the bank of the stream, there 
was a mighty roar of wings and at least 
a hundred grouse flew out of the hem- 
locks. 

In my excitement I blazed away 
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through an opening; I could not see any 
of the birds as it was almost dark and 
thinking I had not hit any of them I did 
not look for any dead birds, but went 
on to my hotel about a mile away. 

Next morning I started up the same 
path and when I reached the place where 
I had fired into the pack of grouse the 
previous evening, I looked out on the 
little meadow and saw two dead birds 
with outspread wings on the grass. 

I had fired at the “noise” and the 
birds were so thick I had killed two. 

On several other occasions I have seen 
the ruffed grouse congregating into 
packs like the red grouse of the 
British Isles. 


NEAR the city of Buffalo, N. Y., a 
number of years ago there was a 
well-wooded glen much frequented by the 
city sports, which always held a few 
grouse, but they became so well educated 
that it was almost impossible to get a 
shot at them. ; 

There was one magnificent old cock 
which I often flushed, but he was so wise 
that he always got away before I could 
get within range. 


One day, having flushed him as usual, 
he flew up the glen and I knew from ex- 
perience that he had gone to a little 
grove of hemlocks about five hundred 
yards up the creek, so I reaSoned that he 
would be listening for the sound of my 
footsteps and would flush again before I 
could get within range. 

“Now,” I mused, “TI’ll fool him,” so I 
made a detour into the open fields on the 
edge of the wood and walked swiftly un- 
til I judged that I was about a hundred 
yards above him. I then approached him 
from the opposite side and, sure enough, 
he was listening so intently for sounds on 
his back track that he allowed me to ap- 
proach within fifty feet of him before he 
flushed, and then, still thinking that I 
was following him, he flew out sideways, 
giving me a good quartering shot and | 
cut him down neatly. 

He was the largest ruffed grouse | 
have ever killed, and his ruff was brown 
instead of black as it usually is. I had 
him mounted and photographed. Some 
sportsmen said that he was a hybrid, be- 
tween a domestic fowl and a ruffed 
grouse. 


RUFFED grouse, when flushed on a 

hillside, dive with great velocity 
down the slope and then the hunter must 
lead them more than when flying on the 
level. I have led them as much as thirty 
feet and made hits. 

A companion and myself were hunting 
on a steep and densely-wooded slope. He 
was above me and flushed a bird which 
he heard but could not see, as a grove 
of young hemlocks intervened. The bird 
flew with great speed down across my 
front. I heard it coming but could only 
get momentary glimpses of it as it swept 
rapidly through the timber towards a 
large forked tree. I instantly figured it 
would pass the open fork of the tree, and 
while it was still about thirty feet away 
from the opening I fired through it and 
scored neatly. 

This was a case where I did not ac- 
tually see the bird when I fired and my 
success was due to rapid and accurate 
mental calculation. 

Of course you must remember that I 
do not mean thirty feet at the muzzle of 
the gun, but an apparent distance of 
about one foot at the muzzle, which, on 
account of the angle, increases to about 
thirty feet at twenty-five yards distance 
and this is about the average distance 
that we obtain shots in dense cover. 

This statement must be taken subject 
to modifications also, for example: if the 
bird is quartering away from you at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, then allow 
only six inches lead, and if the bird is 
going straight away from you, fire at it 
point blank. 

Another very successful method of 
shooting birds which are flying across 

(Continued on page 567) 
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NOTES ON THE BLACK 
RACER 


XPERT students of snake life have 

already exploded the stock tradi- 

tion that, true to its supposed re- 

lationship to the boa, the black 
racer Coluber constrictor constrictor 
(Linn.) attacks and always defeats the 
rattlesnake by crushing out its life with 
its powerful, constricting coils, and that 
it may choke young people by winding 
its body about their throats. It has now 
been determined, however, that even 
when holding its prey, the pressure is 
exerted in a horizontal plane, rather than 
by encircling, thus pinning the animal to 
the ground, in case of a frog or toad. 
But, as in the case of many superstitions 
and myths, there is often a slight basis 
of truth, or at least a resemblance to 
fact, from which the exaggerated stories 
have sprung. 

The black racer’s habit of looping it- 
self about the wrist, when held just back 
of the head, and coiling the rest of the 
body around the arm, suggests one pos- 
sible origin of the constrictor theory. 
Other snakes, when captive, will writhe 
and coil upon themselves, but this half- 
hitch is quite distinctive, and the writer 
does not recall a single exception when 
it was not the first act of the black racer. 


To test roughly the pressure exerted 
by the coil, one finger was pushed under 
the loop at the wrist and drawn upward. 
It is true that a little force was neces- 
sary to insert the finger, and that the 
snake offered considerable resistance by 
tightening the knot in response to the 
upward pull, but in none of the 
half dozen experiments with 
snakes of varying lengths up 
to 55 inches was the constrict- 
ing power sufficient to serious- 
ly injure a child, although in 
extraordinary circumstances it 
is possible that the pressure 
on the blood vessels in the 
neck, if long continued, might 
suffocate a very small baby by 
shutting off the blood supply 
of the brain. All the condi- 
tions favorable for this result 
are not likely to occur, how- 
ever. The pressure from other 
portions of the coil, in these experiments, 
was negligible. 

Like nearly all snakes, the black racer 
may, if given ample warning, run from 
an intruder, but it has been the writer’s 
experience that this snake will attack 
and fight with less provocation than any 
New England species with which he is 
acquainted. If cornered, or even star- 
tled, it will not only refuse to run, but 
will frequently attack first, often launch- 
ing its body forward and striking vi- 
ciously at one’s foot extended purposely 
to receive the blow. 

While the black racer has no venom 


glands, and the danger from its bite is 
no greater than that from other puncture 
wounds, blood-poisoning may result from 
the introduction of putrefactive germs in 
decayed animal matter on the teeth, and 
it is better to avoid this possibility by 
careful handling. 

The use of a forked stick is perhaps 
the easiest method of capturing snakes, 
but pressing the foot gently and firmly 
on the head and grasping the neck is 
reasonably safe, if the species is non- 
venomous. Another method which the 
writer recommends only to test the rela- 
tive rapidity of movement of reptile and 
man, is to make a feint with the left hand 
—when the snake will surely strike— 
then grasp it quickly with the right hand 
just back of the head. A good sense of 
locality, excellent judgment of distance 
and speed are necessary to accomplish 
this successfully. An inch too far back 
and the snake will reach your hand. 

It is unwise to transport a black racer 
in a cloth bag. The snake will usually 
eject the contents of its stomach, and 
occasionally die, perhaps from suffoca- 
tion. This occurs more frequently with 
snakes other than the racer. Folded 
newspapers, perforated boxes, or glass 
jars with covers slightly raised are bet- 
ter. If no receptacle is available, and 
the snake is brought in by hand, pressure 
of the fingers should be made from side 
to side of the neck rather than from 
above and below. Both the collector and 
the snake will be less uneasy. 

The use of chloroform as a killing 
agent is unsatisfactory, as specimens 
thus treated are greatly distorted by the 
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violent contraction of the muscles. Al- 


cohol is much to be preferred. 
A CRUDE experiment to test the 
racer’s sense of hearing—the ears 
being rudimentary—was made by setting 
off an alarm clock suspended in the air 
a short distance behind the snake, and 
out of sight. Increased activity of the 
tongue—bearing the organs of hearing 
and touch—and excited side to side 
movements of the head, indicated that it 
heard and was trying to locate the sound, 


but no attempt to escape was made. The 
alarm clock was then placed directly 


upon the table and set off. Instantly the 
snake made frantic efforts to get away, 
the combined sound waves and the vibra- 
tions transmitted through the table reg- 
istering effectively. Both of the experi- 
ments were performed with the snake 
resting freely on a large sheet of glass 
and a polished table, in order to test at 
the same time the effect of smooth sur- 
faces on locomotion. The scales of the 
black racer are smooth, and very little 
progress was made in its attempted flight. 
As a snake must receive some warning 
through contact with the ground as well 
as by way of the air, the reptile’s. ap- 
paratus recording danger from this 
source is important and its sensitiveness 
must be fairly acute. 

The black racer is notorious for its 
supposed “hypnotic” effect on birds and 
small mammals. While it is probably 
true that in most reported cases the real 
attitude of the bird was one of anger 
and resentment, it is not difficult to un- 
derstand how an inhibition or “fear- 
paralysis” might easily be induced by the 
darting tongue, beady eyes, and, as re- 
cently witnessed by the writer, the fas- 
cinating and “holding” effect of the very 
rapid vibrations of its tail and hinder 
body. 

S. N. F. Sanrorp, Massachusetts. 


HUDSONIAN GODWIT IN 
CONNECTICUT 


T= accompanying photograph is of 
one of two mounted heads of the 
Hudsonian Godwit shot at Fairfield 
Beach, Connecticut, about 1903 by the 
late Mr. Henry S. Glover. It 
furnishes an additional record 
to those given in the “Birds of 
Connecticut” by Sage, Bishop 
and Bliss. As well as the lo- 
cality where it was taken, the 
measurements of this head are 
of interest. The bill is 3% 
inches long, longer though 
more slender than that of a 
small male Marbled Godwit. 
A very few Hudsonian God- 
wit or Ring-tailed Marlin prob- 
ably still pass Long Island each 
southward migration. 


HERON CAUGHT BY 
CLAMSHELL 
As0uT June 22nd my two daughters 


and another young woman were on 
the shore in front of my house at East 
Marion, the tide coming in, about ten 
o’clock in the morning, and noticed some- 
thing floating on the surface of the 
water. As it came nearer it excited their 
further interest, and one of them went in 
and picked it up. It proved to be a bird 
with a quahaug attached to one claw. 
The quahaug was not one fully grown, 

(Continued on page 568) 





TENTING IN THE WINTER 


“[ HERE is no great difficulty or hard- 
ship in spending a time in the woods 
in the winter if the proper precautions 
are taken to make the tent comfortable. 

In the first place, a fly is desirable, 
though by no means necessary, for it 
keeps the snow off the tent and insulates 
it to a certain extent. 

In choosing a camping site, get among 
the trees and tramp down with snow- 
shoes a spot large enough to hold the 
tent, the deeper the hole the better. 

After erecting the tent in this hole, 
look about in the woods for some old 
dry sticks, as rotten as can be found, 
and carry them to the tent. Put them 
inside and break them up till there is a 
flooring of the rotten wood an inch or 
mote thick covering the floor of the 
tent. This can’t be beat for a flooring. 

For a stove, use one of the collapsible 
tin ones and have lots of dry, soft wood 
and some green birch or beech on hand. 
If possible, it is better to have enough 
stovepipe to run the lead from the back 
to the front of the tent. 

A good thick browse bed, with birch- 
bark or a rubber sheet for insulation, and 


two or three pairs of wool blankets will 
give the camper all the comforts of 
home, and when the stove is drawing 
well with some pitch-pine knots in it he 
will be lucky if he doesn’t have to go 
out doors to get cooled off. 

RosperT ME.rRosE, New Brunswick. 


WE are depending upon the 
friends and admirers of our 
old correspondent Nessmuk to 
make this department worthy of 
his name. No man knew the woods 
better than Nessmuk or wrote of 
them with quainter charm. Many 
of his practical ideas on camp- 
ing and “going light” have been 
adopted by the United States 
Army; his canoe has been preserved 
in the Smithsonian Institution; and 
we hope that all good woodsmen 
will contribute to this department 
their Hints and Kinks and trail- 
tested contrivances.—[En1Tors. ] 


HOOKS FOR CAMP USE 


“T HERE are several kinds of camp 
hooks offered upon the market for 
a variety of uses in camp, but to one 
who wishes to make his own I offer the 
following : 


Buy a half dozen or so snap-hooks, 
about an inch and a half long, from the 
hardware store. Attach a loop of stout 
cord to each as in “a” of Figure 1. 
When in camp pass the loop end over 
whatever is handy and through the loop 
as in “b” of Figure 1, and snap on your 
food bags, boots, etc., safe from “por- 
kies” or any other pest. 

For pot hooks, obtain some heavy, stiff 
wire and shape into elongated letter 
“S’s” as in “c” of Figure 2, each hook 
of a different length. A half dozen of 


. these in a bag of their own and tucked 


into the camp coffee-pot will save a lot of 
loose language and burnt fingers. 


Another kink, and one which I prefer, 
is to obtain some lengths of light-weight 
chain from the plumber. To each piece 
attach an “S” hook of stiff wire, as in 
“a” of Figure 2. When in use, pass over 
your fire-stick and hook: into whatever 
link of the chain may be desired to raise 
the pot the right distance from the fire, 
as in “b” of Figure 2. These “pot 
hooks” have the advantage that with 
three or four you will find less weight 
and bulk. But take a tip and lug along 
a wire “S” hook like that of “c” in 
Figure 2, about six inches in length, to 
lift the pots on and off your pot hooks 
in use over the fire, and you can leave 
the soda at home, as far as using it for 
burns is concerned. 


Harry Irwin, New York. 


HOW TO HANG UP A BIG BUCK 


E UT a gamble-stick about two and one- 
half inches in diameter at butt end 
and say two. feet long out of some soft 
wood, like basswood, popple, or soft- 
maple, that can be sharpened at both ends 
easily with your hunting knife if you 
don’t happen to have a hatchet with you. 

Put a two-inch slit in the hide at each 
gamble joint between the big-knuckled 
hind tendons and the muscles of the leg. 
Select a willowy sapling, about five 
inches through at butt (ironwood or a 
young elm is best, but birch, popple, 
hemlock or maple will do) and drag your 
buck, head-first always, with the hair so 
as not to muss him up, to within say 
twelve feet of your hanging-tree, which 
should be stiff enough so the average 
man will have to climb it a few feet be- 
fore he can bend it down to the buck’s 


Figure 2 


carcass. Now with your leg over the 
near top of the hanging-tree and your 
weight holding it down, slip one end of 
your sharpened gamble-stick through the 
slit hide at one gamble joint. Then with 
the gamble-stick over the hanging-tree, 
just ahead of a limb so it can’t slip back 
down the tree when raised, draw up the 
other hind leg and slide it onto the free 
end of the gamble-stick. Pull the buck’s 
hind legs together and slowly take your 
own weight off the hanging-tree. The 
stiffness of the hanging-tree will keep 
the buck’s legs from slipping off the 
stick while also lifting part of his weight. 
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Next, cut two sapling-poles about ten 
feet long-and three inches through at 
the butt. 
or two sticking out, say four to six inches 
long, near the top for a sort of crotch to 
straddle over the top of the hanging-tree 
just ahead of the gamble-stick. 

Place these two shoving-up poles with 
tops or crotched ends close to your buck, 
and at right angles with the hanging- 
tree. Then put your right forearm under 
the tree and gamble-stick and between 
the buck’s hind legs, and lift up say fifty 
pounds until the gamble-stick is at your 
waist-line, then place the crotch of one 
shoving-up pole astraddle your hanging- 
tree and swing the whole thing over to 
one side a little, before prodding the butt 
end of the shoving-up pole into the soft 
leaf-mold and ground. 

Now pick up the other shoving-up pole 
and do likewise on the other side. Then 
step away to about the middle of one 
shoving-up pole and raise the buck say a 
foot or eighteen inches. Then step 
around to the other side and do the same, 
and so back and forth a few times until, 
without lifting more than fifty pounds at 
any one time, you have a two hundred 
and forty pound buck hanging high with 
his nose a foot off the ground, so that a 
bob-cat or small woods prowler will not 
be so apt to take toll on your kill. 

If you intend to leave the deer hang- 
ing any length of time it is well, just be- 
fore you hang him up, to wedge a bunch 
of hemlock boughs, willows, alders, or 
whatnot, in between his hind legs—this 
will keep away any raven, jay or owl that 
otherwise might perch on the buck’s 
hind-quarters and peck a meal therefrom. 

Always hang a deer head-first, so that 
any drippings resulting from the dress- 
ing-out or wounds will work ahead and 
not back toward the hind-quarters and 
tenderloin. And in dressing a deer, see 
that his hindquarters are elevated a bit 
on a little knoll or something, so that the 
blood will always run forward and not 
soil the hind-quarters. 

Atmon H. GARDINER, 
Wisconsin. 


HOME-MADE SKIS 


PAIR of skis can be made at home 

with a very simple equipment. The 
best stock is white ash of straight grain. 
In case this wood is not available you 
can use yellow birch or southern pine 
with very good results. Procure either 
of the above woods from your lumber 
dealer in strips of six or eight-foot 
lengths for adults and four to six-foot 
lengths for children’s or women’s skis. 


In trimming these leave a limb’ 


The width of the, strip should be four 
inches for the smaller skis. Care should 
be taken to select the best quality, 
straight-grained strips, one inch to one 
and a quarter thick. - 

The strip should first be planed off 








Lace and buckle frogs 


smooth on all sides and one end pointed 
to a taper about a foot long which forms 
the tip point of the front end of the ski. 
The top side of the ski is now ready to 
taper from the center towards the two 
ends. If you use the above thickness of 
stock you can leave the center section 
of each ski the original thickness for six- 


is to allow one-half inch in width for 
each foot in length that you intend to 
make the ski when finished. For in- 
stance, a six-foot ski would be six times 
one-half inch or three inches wide. This 
rule applies for the adult sizes only. 
For the shorter lengths of skis allow one 
inch for each foot in length. oy 

The bottom of the ski should be 
grooved in the center with a half-inch 
groove one-eighth inch deep. This 
groove should be brought to a point just 
in front of the taper of the tip of the 
ski. The rest of the groove can con- 
tinue down the entire length of the ski. 
The value of the groove lies in the fact 
that it makes it much easier for the 
wearer to keep his skis in a straight 
course over the snow. 

Having shaped the ski as above, the 
next step is to steam the strip so that 
the front tapered end can be turned up 
without splitting the wood. Build a box 
about two feet long and a little wider 
than the width of the ski, with one end 
of the box closed and the other end 
open. Over the open end of the box 
hang a piece of heavy cloth to keep the 
steam in during the process of steaming. 
Place a tea-kettle half full of water on 
the stove and connect up the end of the 
spout of the kettle with a rubber hose 
long enough to allow one end to enter 
the box half way. Tie the other end 
firmly to the tea-kettle spout. As soom 
as steam begins to come from the kettle: 
place both tapered ends of the two skis: 
in the box and steam for at least half 








Ski pole and pair of 7-ft. ski made by author 


teen inches at the center of the length 


of the strip and taper down to each end - 


so that the front and back ends of the 
ski have one-half the thickness of the 
center section. A standard rule for the 
width of a ski in proportion to its length 


an hour. At the end of this time the 
skis can be bent-on a form or in a vise 
to the desired shape and held in place 
with a rope until cool and dry. It is 
well to allow the steamed skis to set over 
(Continued on page 564) 
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THE RIFLE SHOTS THAT COUNT 


WHERE TO HOLD ON A GAME ANIMAL SO THAT IT 
MAY BE KILLED IN THE SHORTEST POSSIBLE TIME 


ticle.on the mechanics of accurate 

aiming in shooting game in which 

my sole consideration for the mo- 
ment was the scbject of proper rifle hold- 
ing.* At that time there was used a 
photograph of a standing deer and 
against this diagram the various sights 
were placed to illustrate graphically 
the appearance of the sights when prop- 
erly adjusted. At once a noted hunter 
called attention to the fact that as the 
sights seemed to aim on the body of 
the buck the shot would be a lung punc- 
ture and so a very poor place to hit the 
animal. This has led me to the consider- 
ation of just where to hit a game animal 
in order to kill it and so reduce his wild 
nature to your possession with the quick- 
est possible dispatch. 

Possibly it would have been better 
had I pictured those rifle sights in the 
previous article exactly where the posi- 
tion of the animal’s heart was located, 
but this was not pri- 
marily my object in 
writing that story 
and I simply saw to 
it that the aim was 
toward the front 
shoulders of the big 
buck. 

But the sighting, 
which was some- 
what high for a 
heart shot, would 
have been true 
enough to have 
killed the deer if the 
right kind of a rifle 
had been used. Five 
seasons ago I hap- 
pened to hit a speed- 
ing deer in just ex- 
actly that location 
and he went down 
at once from the 
blow of the bullet. 
Did you ever stop to 
consider the power 
in a blow that is 
struck . with the 
force of a ton or so? 
If the bullet never 
entered the body of the animal but should 
be stopped at the surface of the body, he 
would go down because of the force, the 
kinetic energy, the momentum of the im- 
pact. This simply means, for practical 
purposes, that when you shoot a bullet 
that goes straight through a game ani- 
mal’s body not all of the energy of the 
bullet is stopped by the target. The old- 
fashioned guns that old timers still tote 
into the field will send their ‘bullets 
straight through a game animal in fine 
shape but this is not what counts most. 
The thing of importance is the blow 


*Forest and Stream September, 1919 


Se time ago I contributed an ar- 


By F. E. BRIMMER 


given by the bullet. For any bullet to 
give the full shock of its blow it must 
be stopped, or at least its energy greatly 
reduced, by passing through the flesh 
and bone of the game. 

It happened that when I got in that 
lung shot the bullet exploded for the 
simple reason that the kind of a rifle I 
believe in shooting is of the type that 
uses the high velocity, expanding bullet. 
That bullet did not pass through the body 
of the buck, but spent every ounce of 
its force in his front quarters and he was 
knocked over. Maybe he might have 
recovered in a few minutes after the 
shock of the giant blow had left his 
muddled senses, but he was down and 
I was right there with another shot to 
finish him. Remember that he was 
running his best clip broadside to me and 
through brush. .I was nothing short of 
lucky to get the bullet into him. A rifle 
that was built in the ‘80s and was a 
mighty good invention for its day would 


Diagram showing location of hits on a game animal 


simply have pushed a hole clear through 
the body of the buck and only expended 
on him part of its power. The result 
would have been that he probably would 
never have been knocked from his feet 
and so would never have slowed down. 
The shooter who insists in toting any- 
thing but a modern high power, super 
velocity, expanding bullet rifle of the 
best type ought to take a surgeon along 
with him into the timber. The need of 
this surgeon being to mark out on the 
side of every deer the location of his 
heart so that the shooter could make no 
mistake, 

I readily confess that I am not a sur- 


geon and never found time under the 
pressing circumstances in which I have 
done my game shooting to really stop 
and locate the heart of the running tar- 
get. Some men may be able to do that 
and it is their gift. I must trust a good 
gun to get them if I am lucky enough 
to hold it so that it will puncture the 
front shoulders and knock the game off 
its feet when hit. I once saw a fox 
shot with a deer rifle of the expanding 
bullet type. It was of the small calibre 
variety and the bullet entered the neck, 
exploded and failed to come out any- 
where along the length of the animal's 
body. The shooter rather expected that 
the hide would be ruined but the fact was 
that the only hole in it was a tiny one 
where the lead entered. The copper 
jacket about that bullet mushroomed 
the tip and the full energy of the bullet’s 
velocity and striking power stayed in- 
side that animal’s skin. When that fox 
was skinned his insides were, in the 

terms of the man 

who shot him, 

“nothing but jelly.” 


N ORDER to kill 

your game quick- 
ly and surely the 
right kind of a rifle 
is necessary first of 
all, unless you are a 
skilled game _ shot 
and can place your 
bullet as skillfully 
as a surgeon wields 
his knife. I realize 
that all men do not 
agree concerning 
what make of rifle 
that should be, but 
such weapons are 
built by all the big 
manufacturers to- 
day. Whether you 
like an auto-loader, 
pump, lever or bolt 
action; whether you 
fancy an American 
or an imported rifle 
for game shooting, 
in any case the mod- 
ern gunmaker will have among his list of 
products a type that combines a maxi- 
mum of velocity and hitting power with 
a light weight. Remember that the 
higher velocity, and greater powered 
bullet will often fail to go through as 
much resistance as the slower bullet. 
One explodes and distributes all its 
energy into the resisting game animal’s 
body, the other bores its way clean 
through. If you think a real high power 
bullet is “too wicked” then shoot the 
slower velocity with more weight to 
make up for lack of speed, which is 
necessary to get the foot-pounds of 
striking power, and you will surely get 
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your game if you can hold right on his 
heart, his back bone, his spine where it 
passes along the neck, or his head. 

I know a shooter who has killed game 
of the big type and he always tries to 
hit them in the head. He is a skilled 
marksman and has shot the same rifle 
for two score years. He has his own 
method. For me I have got to take 
along a rifle that will knock them clean 
off their feet if I hit at all and so give 
me a chance to slow them down and get 
in a sure shot later if necessary. 

I certainly would do all in my power 
to get in a heart shot if I could, but 
there is the problem of sighting through 
trees; probably the game is moving; the 
light may be poor; the shot may be a 
long one; the time given for aiming 
probably is short; all of these and many 
more considerations that confront the 
shooter make it almost inpossible to 
place your bullet just where you would 
like it. 


N THE sketch the circle at No. 1, 

would certainly be about an ideal 
place to plant one’s bullet if you had 
your game tied to a ten foot rope and 
the end of the rope secured to a stake, 
provided the animal was considerate 
enough to stand pretty quiet for you, the 
distance was not too great and the light 
and other weather cond‘tions were 
favorable. I have seen a good many 
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game animals brought down because a 
lucky shooter had gotten in the heart 
shot at No. 1, and surely every hunter 
ought to try for it. But I have seen ten 
animals killed by other than heart shots 
te one by that shot. For that matter I 
have seen an animal run a quarter of a 
mile with the tip of his heart shot away. 

A good many shooters who go into 
the big timber and bring home trophies 
every season say that they always aim 
for the circle at No. 2, if the circum- 
stances permit of more than a hasty 
bead on the front quarters. The advan- 
tage of a bullet placed in this location 
cn moose, caribou, goat, bear, sheep or 
deer is that the bullet is pretty liable 
to shatter the shoulder as well as rip 
open the cavity of the vital organs. 
Hence for two reasons it is a good 
place to hit game. It not only is a shot 
that has in it all the possibilities of a 
kill but also it disables the game so that 
he isn’t so liable to crawl away into the 
bogs with the last ounce of fading 
strength and get away from you. An- 
other advantage of this shot is that it 
makes any rifle furnish the whole power 
of its blow to the game. The bone 
breaks the power of the bullet, probably 
causing it to burst, and so the whole 
momentum of the missile ‘s stopped by 
the body of the animal. 

Another pretty deaa:y location to 
place a bullet is in the circle at No. 3. 
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Of course you have here the double pos- 
sibility of the big neck artery and the 
spine. To hit either will cause a sure 
kill, In fact with a high velocity rifle 
any location in the neck where the bullet 
can be placec is sure to be effective. 
Last fall I saw the neck >f a small deer 
practically cut clean off with the speed- 
iest sporting bullet on th market. I 
once shot a buck at two hundred yards 
standing in a swamp where the alders 
concealed all but his head. The bullet 
hit him in the neck. He was looking 
straight at me and stood with the body 
ended in my direction. The power of 
the exploding bullet caused him to sum- 
mersault in the air so that I plainly saw 
his feet over the top of the bushes as 
he was whirled over. I found him in a 
heap right in his tracks. The high- 
velocity bullet had spent every ounce of 
its energy right in his neck and that 
was enough to kill him instantly:and on 
the spot. I have not indicated the head 
shot in the sketch because few shooters 
prefer it and certainly it will not be prac- 
ticed by anybody who is after trophies. 
I suppose it was popular with the meat 
shooter of half a century and longer ago. 

The circle at No. 4 might be a bad or 
a good place to hit your game. If it 
was lower it would be a lung-shot and 
so not get your game until he had gone 
some distance. At least not if you shot 

(Continued on page 565) 


THE TWENTY GAUGE SHOTGUN 


THERE IS THE SAME DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A TWENTY AND A TWELVE 
BORE GUN AS THERE IS BETWEEN A TROUT AND A BASS ROD 


nearly every upland hunter who uses 

a 12-gauge gun in the field has at 

some time or other toward the end of 
a hard day’s hunting vowed that the next 
time he went out he would carry a 20- 
gauge. The reason is that by evening an 
eight-pound 12 feels too heavy to “tote” 
and shoot with comfort. 

The 20 weighs about two pounds less 
than the average 12 and the shells, inci- 
dentally, are considerably lighter. As a 
result, a tired hunter can swing his gun 
much more successfully on the difficult 
snapshots that sometimes present them- 
selves at the most unexpected and, from 
the hunter’s standpoint, unfortunate mo- 
ments. It is really astonishing to note 
the number of grouse or quail that are 
flushed and missed just as. the gunner 
staggers out from a fifteen-minute strug- 
gle through a dense chopping or as he 
tops a hill that took hard climbing to 
reach the summit, or after he pushes, 
crawls and fights his way through. a 
briar thicket on a hillside or in a ravine. 
Under such circumstances many men get 
badly winded, especially if the weather 
is warm and they are too near exhaus- 
tion to think or act with the same quick- 
ness and precision that they would evince 
if they were shooting chickens or quail 
on open wheat stubble. Dense patterns, 
high velocity and maximum ballistic 


|: is a fairly safe assumption that 
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qualities in the weapon or load are not 
required under such circumstances. What 
is needed is a light, snappy, perfectly- 
fitting weapon that can be thrown on 
the game like a flash and which will 
made a pattern that is big enough and 
yet dense enough to make snapshots on 
dodging grouse, quail or rabbits at 10 
to 30 yards. A 20-gauge fills the bill. 
A featherweight 12 or 16 will also do 
it very acceptably, but for some reason 
the American public does not take kindly 
to featherweight 12’s. This- is very 
likely due, in a large measure, to the fact 
that most factory loads of shot sizes 
larger than 7’s that are carried in stock 
by dealers contain 3% to 3% drams of 
powder and 1% or 1% ounces of shot. 
This is because most of these loads are 
used for duck and goose shooting. They 
develop too much recoil in a 6 to 6%4- 
pound 12-gauge to be used comfortably 
by the average hunter who does most of 
his shooting during the hunting season 
and who has no opportunity to become 
toughened up beforehand. 


A MBRICAN sportsmen have had the 
high-velocity craze for several 
years, and as practically all of the high- 
velocity hunting rifles are small-bore 
weapons, due to the excessively heavy 
recoil of big-bore, high-velocity rifles, 
many are inclined to believe that all 


shotguns are built accordingly. As a 
result, the 20-gauge is supposed by many 
to develop much higher velocities and to 
give greater penetration with the same 
size shot than the 12. The truth of the 
matter is that the larger bores are nearly 
always superior ballistically to the small- 
bore shotguns. 

It is much more difficult to get close, 
even patterns with high velocity in the 
20-gauge than in the 12. The 10-gauge 
will outshoot the 12 for both evenness 
and closeness of pattern and for velocity 
when loaded in proportion to its gauge. 
The reason is that a higher percentage 
of the shot in the smaller gauges is de- 
formed by being jammed against the 
surface of the barrel of the gun while 
being driven through the cone and the 
choke. Deformed shot pellets will not 
hold their velocity and will drop behind 
and usually below the center of the nor- 
mal pattern. Being deformed, they will 
not pattern as evenly as the spherical 
pellets. To overcome the disadvantages 
of thin patterns, due to a small number 
of shot pellets and also to cater to the 
wishes of the public, the majority of 
20-gauge loads are comparatively high- 
velocity loads ; that is, high-velocity loads 
for a 20-gauge, but not for a 12 or a 10. 
In the 20-gauge, we might as well elimi- 
nate all shot sizes larger than 6’s, ex- 
cept in extreme cases, because three- 
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fourths or seven-eighths of an ounce of 
No. 2 or No. 4 shot makes a pattern at 
40 yards that looks much like an essay 
on silence; that is, principally blank 
paper. Asa friend once remarked, “You 
must shoot two loads to get one pat- 
tern.” However, the 20-gauge is no joke 
when loaded with 2% drams of “E. C.” 
and % of an ounce of 6’s, 7’s or 7%4’s. 
You have good velocity and fairly close 
patterns, well bunched in the center, as 
are most 20-gauge patterns, and they 
can be put on birds so quickly with a 6 
or 6%4-pound gun that the shooter usu- 
ally kills or misses his game before the 
user of a heavier 12-gauge gun can aim 
and shoot. At 15 to 30 yards such a 
load makes clean kills without reducing 
the game to hamburger, and from 10 
to 30 yards is the distance at which the 
vast proportion of upland small game is 
killed. This refers particularly to cot- 
ton-tail rabbits, quail, woodcock and 
ruffed grouse. For every 75-yard kill 
that is made on quail, a dozen shots will 
be missed in brush or briar patches at 
5 to 15 yards, and so we can conclude 
that the 20 shoots hard enough and close 
enough to get the average or even the 
average long shot in field shooting. 

Not everyone who uses a 20-gauge 
sticks to field shooting or light loads, and 
the question of what can be secured with 
a 20 when it is loaded with different 
charges is valuable information. It is 
interesting also to know how the differ- 
ent 20-gauge loads compare in velocity, 
pattern and penetration with the 12- 
gauge loads. 


Te following table, prepared by a 
leading shell concern, gives the aver- 
age results over a long period of time 
that they have secured with Hercules 
E. C. Powder in factory-loaded shells 
at a range of 40 yards. Cut it out for 
future reference and compare it with 
the 12-gauge table in the forepart of this 
series of articles: 


20-Gauge Velocity Table 
2 Drs. 2% Drs. 
¥% Oz. H Oz. 
951 
933 
913 
895 
877 
858 
7% 848 
8 839 879 
10 802 842 822 
By looking at the table we see that a 
charge of 2 drams of E. C. and % of an 
ounce of 7% shot develops a velocity of 
848 foot-seconds. By looking back at 
our 12-gauge velocity table, we find that 
a 3 dram 1% oz. load of 7% hustles 
along at the rate of 872 foot-seconds. 
One of 3 drams 1 oz. develops 891 foot- 
seconds, and even a charge of 3 drams 
1% oz. goes down the range for 851 
foot-seconds. In other words, every 12- 
gauge charge on the list above 234 
drams will outshoot this 20-gauge load 
for velocity. 
Suppose we take the heaviest factory 
20-gauge load of 2% drams, % oz. in 
low-brass shells and use No. 7% shot for 


Shot Size, oni te 
Chilled % a 
991 
973 
953 
935 
917 
898 
888 
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comparison. This charge develops 868 
foot-seconds over 40 yards against 872 
foot-seconds for the very moderate 3- 
dram 1% oz. 12-gauge load; 911 for 3% 
1%; or 951 for the heavy 3% 1% with 
7¥%’s. With 6’s, the 20 gives us 897 foot- 
seconds with 2%-% oz. against 899 foot- 
seconds with 3 drams 1% oz.; 939 for 
3% 1%; and 979 for 3%4 1% in the 12. 

If we select the 2% 3%, 20-gauge load, 
the maximum high velocity factory load 
in low-base shells, we get 917 foot-sec- 
onds with 6’s. In the 12, we can equal 
it with the 3 dram 1 oz. load, usually 
considered a good one for boys. This 


Half choke % oz. no. 6 shot at 35 yards 


gives us 919 foot-seconds velocity: We 
can do just a little worse with 899 foot- 
seconds with the 3 dram 1% oz. load or 
much better with 3% and 1%, which de- 
velops 939 foot-seconds. The old duck 
load of 3%-1% develops 979 foot-sec- 
onds, which is 62 foot-seconds more, or 
a difference of 6 per cent. in velocity in 
favor of the 12-gauge. This is not 
enough to be worth worrying about, but 
it still shows clearly which load gives 
the better velocity. In addition the 12 
has an advantage of exactly 50 per cent. 
in pattern when using the same size 
shot, considering 14 ounces as a load 
for the 12-gauge and % of an ounce as 


Half Choke 3 oz. No. 6 shot at 25 yards 


the load for the 20-gauge, as they are 
the commonly used high-velocity loads 
in factory charges. 

On paper the 14% ounce 12-gauge load 
has an advantage of 50 per cent. in pat- 
tern over the 34 oz. charge in the 20. 


— 
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The 1% oz, 12-gauge charge has a 43 
per cent. advantage over the % oz. heavy 
load in the small gun, using full choke 
bores in both cases. The 12 has a stil! 
greater advantage in patterning qualities 
because it is about as difficult to secure a 
65 per cent. pattern with the 20 as a 75 
per cent. spread in the 12. Some of us 
are inclined to think that one gauge 
shoots about as closely as the other. In 
percentages this is practically true, but 
we must not forget that a 12-gauge 
weapon shooting 60 per cent. patterns 
with 1% ounces of shot will put just as 
many pellets of any size in a 30-inch cir- 
cle at 40 yards as a 20-gauge would if it 
could be bored to place 100 per cent. of . 
¥% of an ounce of shot in its pattern. 

This explains why a good many million 
hunters will keep right on shooting the 
12 in the field in spite of the disadvan- 
tages of weight, because it puts on pat- 
terns that are close enough and can be 
made big enough to allow some of us 
dub shots to occasionally hit something 
when snap shooting. 


ON account of the limitations of pat- 
terning of the 20, it is not advisable 
to modify the bore to any considerable 
extent or else holes will appear in the 
pattern that are large enough to allow 
small game to be missed on perfectly 
held shots. The pattern of a cylinder- 
bored 20 looks like the enforcement of 
the Volstead Act, in that there is a large 
amount of space that is totally innocent 
of results. 

There yet remains the matter of pen- 
etration. Obviously the load that de- 
velops the highest velocity will show the 
greatest penetration in objects that are 
easily penetrated and up to certain lim- 
its. We cannot, however, prove that be- 
cause a load delivers 10 per cent. higher 
velocity than another that it will show 
an equal advantage in penetration, or 
that it might not show a greater advan- 
tage in penetration in the flesh of game, 
in paper, wood or any other medium of 
comparison. It is a little like the Irish- 
man’s mule. You’ve got to ride the brute 
to see how it will act. 

The following penetration table was 
supplied by a leading gun house for E. C. 
in both 12- and 20-gauges: 

Comparative Penetration 
in Soft Pine at 40 
Yards. 

Size of Shot 

| se” 050" O44 
12 3%-1% 0.56” 0.50” 0.44” 
20 2%- % 0.50” 0.37” 0.25” 

As will be noticed, the 12-gauge out- 
shoots the 20 with 4's, 6’s and 734’s. 
The advantage is 12 per cent. in the case 
of 4’s and a much higher percentage in 
the case’ of smaller shot. The 12 is 
loaded with 1%4 ounces of shot and 3% 
drams of powder—a load that was obvi- 
ously not designed to give great pene- 
tration. 

The ballistic figures prove that the 12- 
gauge is superior to the 20 in pattern, 
penetration and velocity in standard fac- 
tory guns and loads with every size of 
shot. This concerns about 99.9 per cent. 
of our shooters. The remainder may use 


(Continued on page 567) 
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MAKE WOODCRAFT A STUDY 


Dear Forest AND STREAM: 
Mase people in planning their trips 
into the woods spend much time and 
energy in picking out fancy, and often 
costly, equipment, and when the whole 
array is packed and ready for the rail- 
road station, the camping-place located 
and guides engaged, they think the 
whole thing is done; that they are fully 
equipped and are amply prepared. 

I believe in good equipment and any- 
taing a man can take into the woods with 
tim which will add to his comfort or 
pleasure without actually overburdening 
himself .or his guide is equipment well 
chosen. The “blanket-and-bacon” stuff 
is all right if that is the best you can do, 
but it isn’t always the most comfortable. 
The average sportsman goes into the 
woods for pleasure, and it is better for 
him and his guide to carry a little extra 
duffle and thus avoid the many discom- 
forts to which he may be exposed. 

I have slept under the stars, and many 
times in the rain, without blanket or 
extra clothing and after a supper of 
frogs’ legs toasted on a stick over a fire 
with perhaps a few handfuls of berries; 
so I have some idea of what I am talking 
about, and my advice would be to let the 
sportsman and his guide carry enough 
equipment so as to be always comfort- 
able, regardless of the weather. 

But do not get the idea that prepara- 
tion ends right here. It would do lots 
of sportsmen I have been out with con- 
siderable good to look up their supply 
of woodcraft. They would enjoy their 
trip better, would appreciate the beauties 
of Nature better, and would remove a 
large load of responsibility from the 
shoulders of their guides if they would 
do so. 

Perhaps we do not realize how well 
Nature takes care of us and supplies us 
with so many available necessities. Do 
we see the material she holds for us to 
use for shelter or food almost every- 
where when we are wandering through 
the unbroken forest? Not unless we 
know considerable woodcraft, and even 
then she keeps us guessing at times. 

Suppose you get separated from your 
guide and are actually lost in real woods. 
You fire your rifle until your supply of 
ammunition is alarmingly low and get 
no reply from your guide or anyone else, 
and the pleasant thought comes to you 
that it is about a two-days’ tramp in a 
straight line to civilization. You have 
lost all sense of direction and have no 
idea which way to go. 

What are you going to do? Try to 
see how fast you can go and how long 
you can keep it up before you fall from 
exhaustion? Nine cases out of ten you 
will unless you know considerable wood- 
craft. 
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I have found several “lost” hunters in 
my time. But of all these only once did 
I find one who was calmly and quietly 
preparing himself a place where he could 
pass the night in comparative comfort. 
All the others had exhausted themselves, 
and in two cases they were nearly dead 
from cold and exhaustion when found. 

So I advise all who contemplate going 
into the wilderness to get a good book 
on woodcraft and to study it. Learn all 
you can by observation and sound com- 
mon sense while in the woods and watch 
your guide. He is a regular dictionary 
on woodcraft in most cases—then teach 
it to your boys and your friends. 

C. L. Burns, Maine. 


RIGHT OF ALIENS TO HUNT 


Dear Forest AND STREAM: 


Ts is perhaps not an inopportune 
time to call to your attention a mat- 
ter regarding the conservation of wild 
life, with which I was personally inter- 
ested some moriths ago. You are, of 
course, familiar with the agitation and 
discussion concerning trespassing upon 
private lands, which preceded the last 
Legislature. Anticipating that it would 
be a proper time to bring up at the last 
Legislature the question of aliens and 
their right to hunt and pursue game, I 
drafted some proposed amendments to 
the Conservation Law, and these amend- 
ments in the form of a bill entitled “An 
Act to amend the Conservation Law in 
relation to aliens” was introduced in the 
Assembly by Hon. Franklin W. Judson. 
My information is that this bill passed 
the Assembly, but died in Committee in 
the Senate. This bill provided as fol- 
lows: 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any unnatur- 
alized, foreign-born person to hunt for, 
or capture or kill in this State any wild 
bird or animal, either game or otherwise, 
of any description, excepting in defense 
of person or property; and to that end, 
it shall be unlawful for any unnatural- 
ized, foreign-born person, within this 
State, to own or be possessed of a shot- 
gun or rifle of any make.” 

I submit that this bill should have read 
“unnaturalized foreign-born resident,” 
instead of “person,” to avoid incurring 
the enmity of our neighbors in Canada. 

A similar statute I find was enacted in 
Pennsylvania by the Act of May 8, 1909, 
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P. L. 466-469. The validity of the Penn- 
sylvania Act was tested in the Federal 
Supreme Court in the case of Joseph 
Patsone, plaintiff in error, against the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 232 
U. S., 138. The Supreme Court, in a 
very able opinion written by Justice 
Holmes, sustained a conviction under the 
statute. 

It seems to me that there is here pre- 
sented a principle which any group of 
people having conservation of wild life 
seriously at heart ought thoroughly. to 
consider. When we understand, as is 
conclusively shown by authorities cited 
in the record of the Patsone case, that 
the killing and taking of wild life is a 
privilege merely, conferred or permitted 
by the Legislature, even as to citizens, 
and in no sense a right, the question is 
presented how far we should indulge this 
privilege in a class of people who are 
not citizens, and a large percentage of 
whom are wanton destructionists of all 
forms of wild life. If a similar law 
could be enacted in this State it is sub- 
mitted that much of the unfortunate ex- 
perience of landowners with trespassing 
sportsmen could be avoided, and it is 
certain that a great amount of wild life 
would be conserved. 

I should like very much to have the 
opinion of your readers upon this ques- 
tion. It is probable that I shall arrange 
to have the bill reintroduced at the next 
Legislature. Leon Piums, New York. 


IS THE BLACK BEAR GAME? 


Dear Forest AND STREAM: 


WAS interested in the editorial in 

your October number, entitled “Black 
Bear Is Game,” but I think it all depends 
on the view-point. If you are a sports- 
man living or shooting in a country 
where bruin may be hunted with dogs or 
stalked on foot, he certainly offers very 
acceptable sport, though utterly lacking 
in the will to fight that adds tang to the 
chase of many of his relatives—Amer- 
ican, European and Asiatic. As a fighter 
he is outclassed by bucks of the white- 
tailed deer and the little bobcat. I have 
killed two of his kind with two shots 
from a 12-gauge gun loaded with No. 6 
shot. 

There is in this county an old Stevens’ 
Hunters Pet, skeleton stock, .32 rim-fire, 
that has killed more than 200 black bears 
in traps. There is now living in this 
town a man who some years ago made 
a fair income by trapping bear. He 
always killed them with one shot of an 
old-style .38 S. & W. 

Men have lost their lives when at- 
tacked by wounded bucks, but I know 
of but one authentic instance of an 
armed man being killed by a black bear. 
Bill Knight, or “Nide,” as he was com- 
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monly called, was a famous trapper of 
northeastern Michigan about 1860 to the 
early eighties. He always used a single- 
shot, muzzle-loading rifle. His mangled 
body was found in Otsego County, Mich., 
and near by a dead female bear and cub. 

It has been proposed to have a closed 
season on bear in Michigan, but this 
suggestion has met with a solid wall of 
opposition from the wool growers of 
the northeastern section, who have suf- 
fered far greater losses from bear than 
from sheep-killing dogs. In this coun- 
ty (Ogemaw), I think the ratio is easily 
ten to one. This occurs in a county 
with about ten thousand population, of 
which more than seven thousand is rural. 
The county contains 1,296 square miles, 
of which about one-half is under ac- 
tual cultivation. The farmer who loses 
sheep by dogs is paid by the county, but 
the one whose sheep are killed by bear 
is entirely out of luck. If protection is 
extended to bear in this state, the com- 
monwealth must assume all losses for 
sheep killed. 

Epw. E. Evans, Michigan. 


THE UNEXPECTED IN 
FISHING 
Dear Forest AND STREAM: 
Cres looking over some old notes I 
find that it was on the 14th of June 
that I got a line on the unexpected, or 
rather the unexpected on a line. 

I was fishing in the Indian River, a 
small river in the northern part of this 
state, and had not been having very good 
luck. 

My brother, who was with me, sug- 
gested that we move further up the 
stream and left one of the rods that we 
had set for still-fishing for me to bring. 
We both had casting rods, and I had 
caught one pickerel. Imagine my sur- 
prise to pull up this pole that had been 
set and find a large pickerel on it. We 
had not seen him bite and had no idea 
that there was a fish on that line. 

Another and somewhat amusing inci- 
dent happened while I was fishing with 
a boy for suckers. We had been having 
good luck and were just thinking about 
going home when my young friend said 
that he thought he had the biggest one 
yet. I can see him now, eagerly lifting 
it to the surface of the water—to pull 
out a mud turtle. It was really comical 
to see his expression of chagrin and 
disgust as he cut the line without even 
trying to get the turtle into the boat. 

The greatest surprise I have ever had 
in my piscatorial experience was when I 
hooked into a giant pickerel one Decora- 
tion Day. My uncle, Victor Cooper, my 
father and myself were trolling; I had 
a short, stiff pole, with a line perhaps 
thirty feet long, and a small spoon no 
larger than one’s thumbnail. My uncle 
had not let his line out, and we had 
not gone more than forty rods when I 
thought my spoon had caught into a 
snag. “Hooked on a rock,” said I, and 
we stopped; but just then I felt a couple 
of violent yanks and saw that I had a 
fish, and no ordinary one, either. We 
looked back and saw him near the sure 
face. He looked about eight inches 
broad and four feet long. 
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I had no reel and so, when he dived 
to deeper water, something must break 
and it was the hooks on the small spoon. 

What seems remarkable to me is that 
so large a fish would strike at a small 
spoon like this and so near the boat. 

The largest wall-eyed pike that I ever 
caught was on a big bunch of worms that 
I had been fishing for red-finned suckers 
(mullets) with. 

THEODORE H. Cooper, New York. 


GAME IN INDIANA 


Dear Forest AND STREAM: 


AVING noticed that there are often 
inquiries about different sections of 
the country, I am writing to give a brief 
but accurate account of game conditions 
in Central Eastern Indiana. 
One of the most notable things here is 
the regard shown for closed seasons. 
Years ago three-quarters of the hunters 
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Pheasants are common, there are three 
coveys in my immediate neighborhood. 
These birds are not hunted; only once in 
a while does some blundering “city sport” 
bring one in. His pleasure is decidedly 
checked when he exhibits it for most 
hunters are only too glad to inform the 
warden of such outrages. If everything 
goes well, in 1924 we will get a short 
open season on pheasants. So you see we 
want some birds left. 

Trapping is on the decline on account 
of the lowered prices. The fur-bearing 
animals are taking advantage of this and 
seem to be multiplying in fine shape. 
They are found here in the following 
order according to numbers: Skunks, 
‘coons, possums, minks, muskrats, foxes 
and wildcats. 

The muskrats suffered severely when 
25c hides hit the $7.00 mark, and some 
time will be necessary for them to regain 
their proper place near the head of the 


Oscar S. Tyson, winner of Forest and Stream Wilderness a aa at 
the 1921 American Canoe Association meet, Sugar Island, 


could not state the limits of the closed 
seasons. Now everyone waits for the 
“fust day.” 

There are very few unlicensed hunters. 
Sportsmen’s organizations are springing 
up and enrolling many serious-minded 
hunters and fishermen who realize the 
power than can be used by organized 
societies. 

Squirrels, the most hunted of our 
game, are more than holding their own. 
Not only do they continue to increase, 
but they are developing curious sub- 
species, with a tendency toward albinism. 

Gray squirrels have always been com- 
mon here, but of late years a squirrel, 
closely resembling the gray in size, but 
having a white tail and entirely light fur 
on the body, has become rather numer- 
ous. 

Red squirrels are becoming quite a 
pest, deserting the woods for farm yards 
and corncribs. 

Rabbits are overrunning the country. 

Quails are coming back in ever-in- 
creasing numbers, due, I think, because 
farmers protect them in winter, 


list. Foxes and wildcats are rare but 
each township can boast a pair or more. 
Bass are more common here than most 
Gravel pits are their 
N. Swaney, 
Indiana. 


LARGE TROUT CAUGHT IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Dear Forest AND STREAM: 


pts some thrill when you are casting 
your line in some little mountain 
stream and you get a bite, and, after a 
fight you land a trout and find you have 
hooked one weighing 3 or 4 pounds, but 
when you land a trout with a girth of 
15% inches, 27 inches in length and 
weighing 9 pounds, your chest begins to 
swell. This was the experience of Albert 
Smith, of Bellefonte, Pa., recently while 
fishing in Spring Creek, and the trout he 
landed is the largest ever known to have 
been taken from a stream in this section. 
It is of the brown species and is being 
mounted. E. EttswortH CLaspsy, 
Penn. 
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FISHING IN CALIFORNIA 


Dear Forest AND STREAM: 


| N your October number there is a short 

article by Chas. Dillon regarding what 
he calls “Hemet Lake” California. All 
that he says is very true, but he hasn't 
told it all, in fact he overlooked the most 
important part. This lake is really a res- 
ervoir made by an irrigation company, 
by impounding the waters that flow down 
from the San Jacinto mountains to form 
what is locally known as Strawberry 
Creek and the “South Fork.” These 
waters were the property of the Com- 
monwealth of California and no man had 
to pay a red cent to fish in them. Before 
the advent of this dam at Hemet, an hour 
or two spent fishing would furnish a nice 
basket of rainbow trout running up to fif- 
teen or sixteen inches in length. 

Early in July, 1920, a party of us drove 
from Los Angeles up to the Hawthorne 
trail. Here Chas. S. Van Horn and I 
left the party and hiked over the range 
and down a thousand feet of the worst 
going I ever encountered, to the creek 
bed, reaching the water about 2.00 P. M. 
After getting our wind, we rigged up 
and started down, fishing the pools as we 
went. 

You will notice I said pools, for there 
was not over two or three inches (miner’s 
inches) of water flowing down the creek, 
where once there was a fine stream. 

It was an ideal day for fly fishing and 
seemed to be “big trout day.” The big 
fellows would come up and knock the 
little ones out of the way. Fishing was 
not easy, however, for the water was 
crystal clear. If we showed ourselves or 
made a false move, it was a case of 
move on. 

By 4.30 or 5.00 o’clock we had our 
baskets well filled with trout running 
up to 12% inches, and but very few 
under 6 or 7 inches. Ninety-two trout 
all told. The best catch made on those 
waters all season, and we used flies ex- 
clusively. No Salmon Eggs. 
some brother angler wil say, “Fish 
Hogs.” No! Brother, if you had taken 
that heartbreaking hike and still had en- 
ergy enough left to catch a fly, you 
would have done just what we did. We 
were within the law, we took out the 
larger fish, and what with the hot 
weather, the lack of water, snakes and 
racoons there would ‘not have been many 
fish left in a month. 

Hemet Reservoir, and these dried-up 
streams are just another example of 
what the Power and Irrigation compa- 
nies are doing to the trout streams of 
California. They are not even satisfied 
with taking the water from the streams, 
but they want to put a fence around the 
earth and make people pay for the privi- 
lege of fishing, whether they catch any- 
thing or not. 

The next time Mr. Dillon goes to 
Southern California and wants to fish in 
an artificial lake let him drive out to 
Rainbow Ranch, which is located in Mill 
Creek Cafion about two hours’ drive 
from Los Angeles. Here Mr. Leigh 
Garnsey has established a trout hatchery 
with large pools full of the huskiest, 
hardest fighting trout ever raised in cap- 
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tivity. You can fish there any day in 
the year without even a state fishing 
license and you pay for all trout over 6 
inches in length and keep all the small 
ones free. Or at least those were the 
rules in 1920. Mr. Garnsey is a gentle- 
man, a good sportsman and will treat 
visitors right. No Salmon Eggs or bait 
fishing is allowed at Rainbow Ranch. 
E. Hoac, California. 


SPOTTED SEA-TROUT 
FISHING 
Dear Forest AND STREAM: 
FISH-LADENED boat was draw- 
ing into the dock at Vero. 
“How'd he catch ’em?” asked a lanky 
Florida cracker of his companion, 
“Just fastened a line and cork to that 
long pole of his’n, baited up with shrimp 





Casting for sea-trout 


and slapped the darn thing all over the 
river. Never seen noth’in like it. More 
fuss he made in the water the faster the 
big un’s jumped on his line.” 

Not such a lie as it seems. I remem- 
ber trolling all day, scarcely getting a 
fish; finally a spinster of no tender years 
appeared in a flat-bottomed skiff; pro- 
ducing a long pole, she went through the 
above performance, landing threé five- 
pounders in a jiffy. 

Again, when I first plugged for these 
fish, my brother sportsman got ten strikes 
to my one. 

Our tackle was identical to a degree. 

Why should this be, I wondered, noting 
everything he did. 

I changed my method of retrieving 
the plug from the old way to a series 
of quick downward movements which 
slapped the line along the surface with 
a whiplike crack. Immediately I received 
a strike; others followed; I had discov- 
ered the secret. 

What does this mean? 

Why are fish attracted by surface dis- 
turbance and noise? 

“Be quiet, and go a-angling,” says 
Izaak Walton. 

This must be a reversal of the time- 
worn theory. 
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It is, as vibrations are produced which 
excite the fish; presumably they think a 
school of mullet or other food fish are 
causing the disturbance, or perhaps other 
large fish are feeding on such a school, 
and they madly rush in to get part of 
the spoils. 

At any rate, I have observed them 
come from a considerable distance, fol- 
low up the line and invariably take the 
plug when it confronts them. 

This type of fishing for spotted weak- 
fish or spotted trout, as they are some- 
times called, is delightful, particularly 
along the palm-covered banks of the 
Indian River, where you may cast from 
the cocana rocks or any of the numerous 
piers and docks. However, I prefer to 
wade. 

Here the fish run large; I have caught 
them up to twelve pounds, and saw one 
landed at Merril’s Grove on Merritt's 
Island that weighed nearly fourteen. A 
twenty-two pound specimen was taken 
in the nets at Vero last winter. 

Titusville to Vero seems to be the best 
section, particularly around Cocoa, where 
there is little netting done. Casting 
from the bridges at Cocoa, Melburn, Se- 
bastian and Vero should not be over- 
looked. 


You are liable to hook into a channel 
bass or snook at any time, as they both 
take a plug. Unfortunately, the level 
winding reels of to-day are entirely too 
small to handle the large sizes of these 
fish, as they do not hold enough line. 
In my opinion, it is about time for the 
manufacturers to wake up and place a 
larger level-winding reel on the market. 

Spotted trout are occasionally caught 
as far north as New York, but are 
more plentiful as you go south. I have 
taken them in the Gulf of Mexico, but 
have found them much smaller than 
those of the Indian River. 

Trolling seems to be the popular 
method up to the present time, but you 
do not get the big fish you do plugging, 
even if you troll with five hundred feet 
of line; the large fish are scared away 
by the noise of the motorboat and very 
seldom get within radius of the lure. 

Still, I have seen large catches made 
trolling, but the fish are generally small 
—about a pound. What’s the fun catch- 
ing such small fish in this manner? Even 
a ten-pounder is liable to be drowned out 
before the boat is stopped and you have 
the fun of reeling in a half-dead fish. 

The trout strikes hard and breaks all 
over the surface. which fact sends the 
blood surging through the veins of every 
true sportsman who gets one on. 

The best season is in the fall up to 
January, although large buck fish are 
caught singly on warm days throughout 
the entire winter. At other times they 
run in pairs or schools. After May they 
become more numerous, but are not 
much sought after, as they become 
wormy as the hot weather approaches. 

They are warm-weather fish and bite 
best when the sun is hot; eleven o’clock 
to three is the best time. You seldom 
get a fish in the shade of the bank. On 
cool and windy days they will be found 
in protected coves of the lee shore. 

If you go south this winter be sure to 
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The COMPLETE DOG BOOK 
By Dr. Wm. A. Bruette 


Being the history, genera] characteristics, pe- 
culiarities, care, feeding, breaking and breeding 
of ninety-two varieties of Dogs common to 
America and Great Britain. By an authority of 
International reputation. Large !2mo. Elab- 
Seer illustrated. Colored cover jacket. Net. 


REMINISCENT TALES OF A HUM- 
BLE ANGLER, 


By Dr. Frank M, Johnson 


With an introduction by Dr. James A. Hen- 
shall. For the Lover of God’s great outo’doors 
this volume will be a delight. Ulustrated. Size 
handy for the pocket. Net, $1.50. 


FISHING WITH A BOY. The Tale 
of a Rejuvenation, By Leonard Hulit 
Interesting to Youth as well as grown-ups. 
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JIST HUNTIN’ By Ozark Ripley 


With an Introduction by Dixie Carroll. The 
only collection of outdoor stories having the 
pon spect oe = _— = has been there. 
arge i2mo. ustrated colored cover jacket. 
Net, $2.00. : 


IN THE ALASKA-YUKON GAME- 
LANDS. By J. A. McGuire 


With an Introduction by Dr. Wm. T. Horna- 


“THE SPORTSMAN’S WORKSHOP” 
By Warren H. Miller 
A book that the ‘outdoor fraternity ‘nave. long 
$125. "Silk cloth about $1.78, PAT’ bout 
CASTING TACKLE AND METHODS 
By O. W. Smith 


Fishing Editor of “‘Outdoor Life’’ and author 
of ‘‘Trout Lore.’’ he author has endeavored 
to embody not only the accumulated wisdom of 
forty years of angling, but also to draw upon 
the experience of well-known angling experts. 
A valuable book for both the old-timer and the 
amateur. Elaborately illustrated. Large i2mo. 
Silk cloth. Net, $3.00. 


“GOIN’ FISHIN’” By Dizie Carroll 


Author of ‘“‘Lake and Stream Game Fishing’”’ 
and “Fishing Tackle and Kits.’ Introduction 
by Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood. A new book for 
the every-now-and-then fisherman as well as the 
expert angler. Many illustrations from pho- 
tographs. No angler’s library complete without 
it. Large i2mo. Silk cloth.. Net, $3.00. 


STREAMCRAFT. AnAngling Manual 
By Dr. Geo. Parker Holden 


This deals with the selection, care, and rigging 
of the rod; the art of casting; trout habits; 
lures and their use, including stream ento- 
mology. en full-page colored illustrations 
showing Flies In their natural colors, d 
numerous black and whites. Colored cover 
Jackets. {6mo. .Silk cloth. Net, $2.50. 


THE IDYLOF THESPLIT-BAMBOO 


By Dr. Geo. Parker Holden 


Author of ‘“‘Streamcraft’’—with Foreword by 
Dr. Henry van Dyke. A valuable addition to 
the practical literature of angling. This splen- 
id volume deals with the construction of the 
Split-Bamboo Rod in a way as distinctly as 
Streamcraft’”’ occupies its special field. Elab- 
sun i2mo. Handsomely bound. 
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take the following tackle so you can learn 
how to make a noise like a school of fish: 
Bait-casting rod, about three feet long. 
Level-winding reel. : 
Linen woven line (50 or 60 yards, No. 
12). Silk rots in salt water. 


Any make of floating plugs will do. 
Luminous plugs are used sometimes for 
night fishing with more or less success. 

If you are a sport change your treble 
hooks to singles and give the fish a 
chance. 

G. Horton Giover, New York. 


“WIDGEON” 


Dear ForEST AND STREAM: 


jt was with great regret that I learned 
of the passing of our old friend “Wid- 
geon.” I had only recently become ac- 
quainted with him and thoroughly en- 
joyed him. It was on account of his 
stories that I became a subscriber to 
ForEsT AND STREAM. Previous to that I 
had been purchasing your magazine from 
the newsstands, and with another friend 
of mine who, as well as myself, had 
done considerable duck shooting on Bar- 
negat Bay, had just been discussing the 
fact that, while throughout the winter 
months there appeared a number of duck- 
ing stories, none of them seemed to re- 
late to Barnegat Bay. It was only a 
short while after this that “Widgeon’s” 
first story appeared and I became a sub- 
scriber. : 

I attended a dinner at Keyport with 
Mr. Ackerson last winter and thoroughly 
enjoyed his stories. 

J. L. Reep, New Jersey. 


THE CANE POLE 


Dear Forest AND STREAM: 


N article entitled “The Rod vs. the 

Cane Pole” in your August number 
brought back memories of a fishing trip 
I took last summer. I had the pleasure 
of visiting friends near Central City, 
Nebraska, and while there we planned a 
trip to Lake Andes, So. Dakota, by auto- 
mobile. 

Leaving Central City early in the 
morning we reached the Missouri River 
by evening, a distance of about a hun- 
dred miles over dirt-roads and trails. 

After crossing the Missouri on a 
primitive ferry we made camp at Run- 
ning Water, So. Dakota, just after the 
sun had set, and we cooked our evening 
meal in the long twilight common to that 
section of the West. We arose early the 
next morning and arrived at Lake Andes 
shortly after noon and pitched our tents 
on the shore of the lake about a mile 
from the town bearing the same name. 

Lake Andes is a beautiful lake about 
sixteen miles long by a mile to a mile 
and a half wide, fed by artesian wells, 
and is one of the best bass lakes in the 
State. 

Our method of fishing was with steel 
rods, casting plugs, and using live frogs 
and minnows in the deeper. water. 

We met with fair success considering 
the fact that the weather was very warm. 

One day, while fishing in a small bay 
lined with lily-pods and moss, we noticed 
two men wading and fishing with long 
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cane poles. As they were meeting with 
considerable success we watched their 
method. 

Their poles were about fifteen feet long 
and they used about six feet of line; for 
bait they used live frogs which they 
jumped in and out among the pods. 

When the beauties struck they would 
be given a mighty jerk and some of them 
landed a dozen yards from the water into 
a corn-field which skirted the water’s 
edge. 

While this method of fishing may be al! 
right for a man whose life depends on 
fish for food, it does not appeal to a man 
who likes to give his finny friend a 
chance to show his gameness. 

We watched them catch about a dozen 
bass which I judge weighed about a 
pound and a half to two pounds each. 

I place this method of fishing with 
that of spearing and dynamiting, and am 
sure it does not appeal to anyone who 
fishes for the sport of fishing. 

As this man was a native of the town, 
I inquired about him and was told that 
he was known as “Lucky Bill.” 

He frequently made bets that he could 
catch a certain number of bass in an hour 
and the numbers were large. I would 
term him “Fish-Hog Bill.” 

We caught enough bass to supply our 
immediate want, and in memory I can 
still feel the tug on my line and see the 
tip of my rod go into the water as one 
of those beauties dove for the cool depth 
of the lake. 

WitiiaM L. UrRicu, 
Penn. 


SNAKE STORIES 
Dear Forest AND STREAM: 


WAS much interested in the article 

on Snakes in your August number. 

There are a lot of strange notions 
about snake bite and some very danger- 
ous ones; for example, the common idea 
that if you carry a piece of alum and 
swallow it if snake-bitten you are safe. 
It is enough to say that if you swallowed 
a small gravel stone it would be equally 
efficient. 

I live in Palm Beach Co., Florida: 
Last winter a man died there from snake 
bite. He was well known and had been 
postmaster at one time in West Palm 
Beach. He was a crank on snakes and 
kept live diamond backs, ground rattlers, 
moccasins, and coral snakes in confine- 
ment. He boasted that he was immune 
and had no fear of snake bite. He was 
handling a coral snake when it bit. him 
and he died. 

Mr. Archibald Rutledge says that rat- 
tlesnakes are not anywhere very com- 
mon. In his plantation life he has seen 
very few. I have lived for eleven years 
in south Florida. In that time I have seen 
but two living diamond-backs. This 
proves nothing, because in the fall of 
1919 eight diamond-backs were killed in- 
side the corporate boundaries of the vil- 
lage where I live, and I heard of many 
more killed in the woods and along the 
river, 

The great diamond-back is a quiet ras- 
cal and easily overlooked in the brush 
and dead leaves. You may pass close 

(Continued on page 572) 
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Let your Kodak 
Keep the Christmas Story 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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REISING 22 AUTOMATIC 


THE GUN THAT YOU HAVE 
HEARD ABOUT 


It is the three-part target and small-game gun 
that shoots with deadly accuracy. 

Cleans from the breech—the correct way. 

Takes down in three seconds without tools— 
only three parts. 

Shoots inexpensive, but extremely accurate .22 
Long Rifle R. F. Cartridges—Lesmok, Smokeless, 
or Semi-Smokeless. 


Ask your dealer. 
this new small 


He carries 
game gun, 


or can get it for you promptly. 


ee, 


Without tools. 
It’s in 8 pieces, in 3 seconds. 


The Reising Arms Co., Inc. 
7 Jefferson Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


MAGNUM 12 BORES. 


SPECIALLY 
BUILT FOR 


LONG SHOTS 
AT WILDFOWL 


EFFECTIVE RANGE 100 YARDS 


A CUSTOMER WRITES: 

Dalbeattie. 
Dear Sirs:—The 12-bore ‘“‘Magnum’’ I bought from 
you for shoviing herons has been a remarkable success. 
The first shot was at a hervn in a spruce tree—it fell 
dead and we measured the distance, finding it to be 
110 yards. There were 5 No. | shots in the bird’s body. 
The second shot, a day or two later, killed a heron 
at 98 yards. Since then we have had a number of lorg 

shots, which we have not measured. 
Yours faithfully, W. H. A. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
giving full particulars, with many other 
unsolicited testimonials. 


G. E. LEWIS & SONS 


32 and 33 Lower Loveday Street 


BIRMINGHAM ENGLAND 
Established 1850 


Read Hunters and Trappers 
Sportsmen! Life, a monthly devoted to 
Hunting and Trapping. 50c per year. Trial, Three 
Months, Ten cents. Money back if not satisfied. Hunters 
and Trappers Life, Dept. 22, Northup, O. 


WANTED FOR CASH 


Old Numbers Forest and Stream, 
Bound or Unbound 
Files of Forest and Stream, old num- 
bers as above. ‘Write me what you 
have arid lowest price for them. Ad- 
dress: P. O. Box 3256, Boston, Mass. 
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HIS HONOR THE COOK 


THE SUCCESS OF ANY CAMPING TRIP IS DE- 
PENDENT UPON ITS CULINARY DEPARTMENT 


By JOSEPH W. STRAY 


T is said that food wins 
wars; perhaps, but no 
doubt whatever exists 
that a competent cook 
is the most valuable 
and most appreciated 
member of any camp- 
ing party. The knowl- 
edge that palatable 
food, and plenty of it, 
will be provided three 
times daily adds im- 
mensely to the pleas- 

ures of venturing into strange places and 
induces a feeling of confidence that in- 
creases the joys of exploring immeas- 
urably. 

The camping party that lacks the ser- 
vices of a good cook is in for a most 
unpleasant experience, for only the pro- 
viding of food that satisfies to the full 
the craving caused by active life in the 
open will insure a satisfied party and a 
pleasant, contented camp. 

The experienced camp cook does not 
burden the party with unnecessary cu- 
linary stores, but relies to a great extent 
upon the products of the region traveled 
through to supplement the camp staples, 
and it is the results produced when using 
this forage that makes or breaks the 
reputation of the cook and mars the out- 
ing or achieves success for it. 

The female of the human race, when 
grown to adult size, who is a good cook 
and who cooks willingly and cheerfully, 
is the most popular member of any camp- 
ing party; while the helpless woman, 
who must have things done for her, is 
simply useless excess baggage and much 
better left behind; and this applies with 
equal force to men. 


CRUISING party of four men that 

left Jacksonville, Florida, in No- 
vember, 1919, on a three-room scow 
house-boat, with a small motor launch 
to tow the scow and a canoe to explore 
places not possible to reach in the scow, 
and to move along streams too shallow 
for the launch to navigate, landed at 
Fort Myers on the Caloosahatchee River, 
Florida west coast, June, 1920. For 
seven months the party practically lived 
off the country and also sold to the fish 
companies sufficient of the fish caught 
to defray all of the day-to-day expenses, 
including gasoline. 

The wonderful success of this ex- 
tended trip was wholly due to the cheer- 
ful willingness and culinary skill of one 
of the party who volunteered for the 
job of cook, provided the others would 
help, and help cheerfully, in turn. The 
seven months of close association and 
intimate companionship passed without 
a break or even a hitch, and it is only 
now fully realized that this was all due 
to the ability and sterling worth of the 
cook, who never once failed to serve 


food of which all could eat with relish. 

Florida produces some of the choicest 
foods to be found anywhere in the 
United States, also citrus fruits and 
vegetables that are without equal; and 
the Indian River district, through which 
the party traveled, produces the extra- 
choice, superfine fruit and vegetables of 
all Florida. The cook took advantage 
of every opportunity to procure fine 
foods, and the party fared sumptuously. 

Vegetables, of variety world without 
end, fresh from the fields; fish, of a 
score of choice species, right from the 
water; oysters dredged from an oyster 
bar whenever desired; clams (quahaugs) 
on almost any sandy flat; ducks for the 
shootitig; shore birds to be had at will; 
quail on the uplands (twenty allowed to 
a gun) whenever the best shot cared to 
go hunting for them; racoons and opos- 
sums were stuffed with sweet potatoes 
and parboiled, then baked; these were 
declared to be very good food; large 
shrimp, covered with a palate - tickling 
thick sauce, were served on a bed of 
crisp lettuce leaves bordered with slices 
of ripe red tomatoes; crawfish salad 
made lobster salad seem tame in com- 
parison; terrapin soup was something to 
rave over and then dream about; soft- 
shell crabs (the velvet kind) from a 
crab-car trailing back of the scow; also 
turtles; loggerhead, hawks-bill nd 
green; the meat would be chopped fine 
with onion, celery and suet, mixed with 
moistened bread crumbs, seasoned with 
poultry seasoning and two well-beaten 
eggs stirred in for a binder; it would 
then be formed into a loaf and baked; 
when served in slices covered with a ‘rich 
brown gravy, made with broth obtained 
by simmering the turtle bones in water, 
and garnished with small baked sweet 
potatoes, this turtle loaf brought forth 
paeons of praise from those who were 
fortunate enough to eat of it. 

Pompano, the table fish par excellence 
of the whole country, could be had fresh 
from the water whenever net fishermen 
were met; an attempt at a description 
of the choice flavor and supreme quality 
of the pompano as food would be a 
waste of effort, for pompano must be 
eaten to be appreciated, and Florida is 
its natural habitat; bright lights, fine 
napery, obsequious waiters, dance music, 
add nothing to the excellence of pom- 
pano; rather detract from it, for, unless 
eaten somewhere along the Florida coast, 
right from the water and broiled over the 
hot coals of a hardwood camp fire, pom- 
pano has never been partaken of at its 
best, no matter how often pompano may 
have been eaten nor at what places. 

Scallops were gathered at low tide 
when the water was clear; the muscle 
part was cut out, dropped into a bowl of 
pancake batter and then fried in deep hot 
bacon fat; there may be gastronomic 
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tidbits more pleasing to the human pal- 
ate than sweet, tender, juicy scallops, 
but, while eating these, fresh from the 
water and hot from the pan, it seemed 
quite impossible to recall a single one of 
them to mind. 

At times oysters or clams would be 
roasted on the beach, and, eaten with 
bread and plenty of butter, they were an 
epicurean delight; the gathering of a 
sufficient. quantity was an easy task, like- 
wise the dry hard wood needed for the 
fire had but to be collected and broken 
into pieces of proper length. 


A> the party passed through a region 
where gray squirrels, rabbits, wild 
ducks, shore birds, raccoons, opossums 
and quail were numerous it was quite 
natural that a game pie should be cooked 
occasionally; these pies were made with 
whatever game might be at hand, and, 
as the preparation was practically always 
the same, the description of a quail pie 
will apply to one made with squirrels, 
rabbits, or shore birds. 

Into a large earthenware baking dish 
was placed a cup of minced onions, a cup 
of diced salt pork, a cup of diced car- 
rots, a cup of tender little green peas, a 
cup in all of celery, parsley and green 
peppers chopped together, six white po- 
tatoes cut in quarters and then a dozen 
quail, nicely trussed, each one with a 
couple of fat, succulent oysters tucked 
snugly into the cavity wherein had re- 
cently been housed the internal works of 
the bird; the dish would be filled with 
water sufficient to cover the quail and 
then put into a moderately hot oven; 
while the pie was simmering in the oven 
the small gizards, the little livers and the 
tiny hearts of the birds would be boiled, 
chopped fine and stirred into a bowlful 
of thickening, seasoned with a table- 
spoonfull of Lee & Perrins sauce and a 
dash of paprika; when the contents of 
the earthenware dish had cooked for an 
hour the thickening would be stirred in, 
a rich biscuit dough, made short with a 
tablespoonful of butter or of chicken fat, 
would be rolled out quickly, slipped over 
the top of the dish, half a dozen open- 
ings cut deftly in it to allow steam to 
escape and the dish placed quickly back 
into the oven. 

In about twenty minutes that crust 
would be baked a crisp, flaky brown and 
the pie, with tiny spirals of most savory 
steam from the punctures in the crust 
heralding the goodness that reposed 
therein, would be brought to the table in 
order that the diners might’ first feast 
their eyes before satisfying their hunger. 
Believe it or not, but when four hungry 
men ceased to eat of that pie it was be- 
cause nothing remained save an empty 
earthenware baking dish and four small 
heaps of little bones. Each diner would 
see, reflected from the faces of his fel- 
lows, the expression borne by his own; 
an expression like unto that seen on the 
face of the cat that has just eaten the 
canary; an expression of innocent be- 
atific contenment; guiltless of wrong; 
incapable of strenuous effort; at peace 
with the world; satisfied to remain quiet 
and purr softly: the cook claimed that 
this silence and aversion to physical ef- 
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New World’s Records! 


Remington Metallic Ammunition has proven its su- 
preme accuracy and reliability. All World’s Records 
for Long Runs of consecutive Bulls-Eyes from 300 
to 1200 yards are now held by shooters who used 
Remington .30 Springfield 180-Grain Palma-Olympic 


_ Match Ammunition. 
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At Camp Perry, Ohio— 


1st Sgt. T. B. Crawley, U.S.M.C., shooting in the Winchester 

Match made 176 Consecutive Bulls-Eyes at 800 yards. 
(World’s Record) 

Ist Set. J. W. Adkins, U.S.M.C., shooting in the Western 

Match made 80 Consecutive Bulls-Eyes at 900 yards. 
(World’s Record) 

Ist Set. J. W. Adkins, U.S.M.C., shooting in the Wimbledon 

Match made 75 Consecutive Bulls-Eyes at 1000 yards. 
(World’s Record) 


At Sea Girt, N. J.— 


Marine Gunner C. A. Lloyd, U.S.M.C., shooting in the Rogers 
Match made 101 Consecutive Bulls-Eyes at 600 yards. 
(World’s Record) 


Sgt. Thos. J. Jones, U.S.M.C., shooting in the Libbey Match 
made 66 Consecutive Bulls-Eyes at 1100 yards. 
(World’s Record) 
Set. Edwin F. Holzhauer, U.S.M.C., shooting in the oe 
Match made 41 Consecutive Bulls-Eyes at 1200 yards. 
(World’s Record) 


At Wakefield, Mass.— 


Sgt. Thos. J. Jones, U.S.M.C., ——— on the new 10-inch 


Bulls-Eyes made 132 Consecutive Bu 


s-Eyes at 300 yards. 


(World’s Record) 


Americans Win With 
Remington 

The team representing the United 
States at the International Matches 
held at Lyons, France, August, 1921, 
won the big event — the Free Rifle 
Team Match—and W. R. Stokes of the 
American Team won the Free Rifle 
Individual Match, all shooting Rem- 
ington .30 Springfield 180-Grain Palma- 
Olympic Match Ammunition. 


On The Small Bore 
_ Ranges 
The new Remington .22 Long Rifle N. 
R. A. Target Cartridges were used by 
Mr. P. E. Lahm in making a new rec- 
ord for the Small Bore Palma course 
of 224 outof225. The course consists of 
15 shots each at 150, 175, and 200 yards. 
Capt. F. G. Bonham won the Small 
Bore Wimbledon using the same am- 
munition with a score of 99 out of 100. 
The match was 20 shots at 200 yards. 
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ITHACA WINS 


Penneylvania 


S. M. Crothers 

won the 

championship 

of. Pennsylvania 

with an Ithaca. 

Mr. Crothers has been 

winning all over the 

East since he began 

using an Ithaca. Any 

man can break more 
targets with an 

Ithaca. 


Catalogue Free 
Double guns for game 
$45 up. 
Single barrel trap guns 
$75 up. : 
ITHACA 
GUN CO. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


Buy a 
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ye 
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\ a .) hardwere or 
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THE MAXIM SILENCER CO. 
69 Homestead Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
ey 


‘GENUINE SPEAKMAN 


““MIXOMETER” BATH SHOWERS 


Advertised in Literary Digest at $37.50 
My price $20.00 each. These are used in 
the finest residences. 


H. L. CARROLL 
New Jersey Ave., S. E. Washington, D. C. 


THE SHOOTING TIMES 


AND 


BRITISH SPORTSMAN 


The Sportsman’s Ideal Paper 
deals with 


SHOOTING, FISHING, SPORTING DOGS, Etc. 
SUBSCRIPTION: 21/8 PER ANNUM 


International money orders obtainable at all 
Post Offices 


Specimen Copy forwarded Post Free on 
application. 


74-77 Temple Chambers, London, E. C. 4 
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ICE BOUND ON GREAT SOUTH BAY 


(Continued from page 536) 


Armed with a list which promised to 
exhaust the stock of any ordinary vil- 
lage store, and which no scooter built 
could possibly carry, we set sail at day- 
light for the town of Bayshore. Draw- 
ing lots for the chance, it had fallen to 
my fortune to make the run with our 
kindly pilot, and Pete’s chagrin at being 
left behind gave me but little concern. 
As a matter of fact Pete had been 
grouching a bit of late. I was darned 
glad to get out of his way. “There’s just 
a pint of coal left,” he growled as we 
shoved off, “but I suppose I can freeze 
without making a fuss about it.” “Gallop 
around the beach and keep slapping your- 
self,” I called back maliciously, and we 
were off with a thrust of the hook! 


"| BBE may be better fun than travel- 
ing off wind in a nimble scooter, but 
no one has shown me yet. Their adapt- 
ability to all conditions of ice and water, 
together with light yet strong construc- 
tion, make them, moreover, the sports- 
man’s ideal craft. 

We had gone but a short distance 
when, without warning, the ice seemed to 
drop from under us. “Posh ice,” Samis 
—for I shall call him Samis—announced 
shortly. “Watch her go through it!” 
And she did go through it. The slushy 
mass, seemingly a foot or more deep and 
looking almost impenetrable, slid hissing 
and scratching beneath us. Bump! we 
had struck hard ice again—and the hook 
shot forward, was buried to the ferrule, 
and up we came on the level once more. 
Crack !—and we had broken through. 
Another yank up! Crack—and down! 
Again the hook to haul us out forward 
or shove us up from astern. Solid ice 
at last!—and away at a clipping pace, 
with the ice splinters asparkle as they 
slipped away in the wake of our hook; 
a silvery plain for miles around us, and 
far ahead the sapphire blue of open water 
ribboning the distant “main.” 

I can go back to that run across South 
Bay with all the zest, all the youthful en- 
thusiasm of twenty years ago. I often 
wonder if Pete has fully forgiven us; 
whether Samis recalls that scrap in some- 
body’s barn! I left a good coat in 
Somebody’s barn. It seemed. best at 
the time to abandon it, and I guess I was 
wise at that. 

In looking over what might, but for its 
brevity, be termed a Log of our South 
Bay Cruise, I find several jottings which 
bear on that visit to Bayshore: “Crossed 
to Bayshore with Samis, Tuesday the 
10th. Object—purchase of grub. Nice 
run. Hard ice—slush—open water. 
Met Cap’n Joe—an entirely new specie. 
Attended fight in barn on outskirts of 
town. Cap’n Joe’s son victim. Got out 
alive but left overcoat and $5.00. Re- 
turned to sharpie Wednesday A. M. 
Cap’n Joe with second scooter to pack 
purchases, etc.” I will amplify these 
notes: 

The last half mile of our journey was, 
as I remember it, across clear water 
where the little scooter showed up to 


quite as good advantage as she had in 
the ice and slush. Making shore, we 
beached our cockle shell craft and started 
for the nearby town. Amazingly im- 
possible of transportation my list ap- 
peared as I went over it in detail. Sun- 
dry items such as coal, wood, potatoes, 
I felt could never be accomplished 
in Samis’ tiny scooter. Nevertheless, 
tramping from store to store, we con- 
tinued to add to our supplies. 

It was in a lucky moment—perhaps— 
that we happened on Cap’n Joe. A very 
small, scraggy, and unkempt individual 
was this same Joe; evidently a mariner 
of sorts, for the time being hauled 
ashore. We met him on the Bayshore 
high street just as I had finished buying 
the village and was wondering how to 
move it across to the ocean beach. “We'll 
have to have another scooter or two,” 
Samis was saying for the hundredth 
time “—hullo! here comes Cap’n Joe; 
maybe he can help us out.” 

Samis and Cap’n Joe accosted each 
other as old friends. “It’s like this,” Joe 
said, on hearing our proposal. “I might 
be able t’lend a hand an’ then again | 
mightn’t. There’s things as might pre- 
vent.” He told us then with consider- 
able pride that his son Bill was that night 
to meet the “champeen” of Long Island 
in a bout of some twenty rounds. “Like 
t’see it?” Joe whispered, with a cautious 
look about. It’ll be easy work for Bill. 
You see—” then followed a list of Bill’s 
qualifications, together with guarded di- 
rections for reaching the arena without 
attracting notice. 

Well, we went. We went, I think, like 
two truant school boys, each realizing 
certain responsibilities which he had no 
right to shirk. Just how Samis recon- 
ciled his conscience I can not say, but 
poor Pete and his pitiful “pint of coal” 
kept recurring to me. I had continually 
to remind myself of how crusty Pete had 
been of late in order to excuse my lapse 
and enjoy the passing moment. 

I shall not dwell long over Joe’s Bill 
and the “champeen” of Long Island. 
Pretty much every community has its one 
man who could “lick the average profes- 
sional if it really comes to that.” When- 
ever matters do come to an issue history 
merely repeats itself. The local celebrity 
takes the count and goes back to his job 
at the mill. Poor Bill proved no ex- 
ception to this almost. invariable rule. 
He made a gallant defense, using his 
head, his feet, and I believe, his teeth 
when opportunity offered. It was, how- 
ever, all defense. Bill was outclassed at 
every point. He couldn’t stand the pace. 

We saw it all from the hay loft, Samis 
and I. Sizing up the situation while en- 
thusiasm ran high for the Hope of Bay- 
shore, I had put a modest five spot on 
the other man. In the second round my 
money was all but won. Then, in an in- 
advertent moment, with every one warm- 
ing up physically and temperamentally, 
I took off my rather good ulster and 
threw it aside in the hay. Bill was down 
—down for the third time. A sudden 
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realization of his inability to do more 
than wiggle one toe brought death-like 
silence to the amazed onlookers. 

At this psychological moment the big 
door swung open, and a voice—the voice 
of undoubted authority—rang out exult- 
antly. “I ’rest yer, ev'ry one! Yer 
a'breakin’ th’ laws o’ th’ land!” Instantly 
there was splendid confusion. “Here! 
Here! Don’t yer move—” but every one 
was moving. I have a hazy recollection 
of Samis rolling me backward over the 
hay; of hearing a lantern crash and the 
clattering of many feet as the trapped 
audience attempted to make their escape. 
For ourselves the task seemed simple; I 
believe Samis had been there before. 
“Keep hold of me,” he whispered, and to- 
gether we floundered through the inky 
black loft as fast as the hay would let us. 
“Here’s the window; crawl out and 
drop!”—and I found myself sprawling 
on the ground with my deliverer close 
beside me. Samis was choking with 
laughter as we walked leisurely away in 
the darkness. As for me, I confess that 
escape just then seemed cheap at the cost 
of an overcoat. 

We spent the balance of that ridiculous 
night in a boathouse at the Bayshore 
landing. Cap’n Joe must also have made 
a miraculous get-away, for we found him 
poking about the beach in the early 
morning hours. He was quite stoical 
over Bill’s defeat. I soon discovered, 
however, that certain mellowing influ- 
ences had induced this state of mind. 
We had little difficulty now in persuad- 
ing him to run over the ice with our sur- 
plus load. The “thing as might ’ve pre- 
vented” was, no doubt, busy with his for- 
lorn prisoners, and had given up hope 
of Joe. Cap’n Joe produced a dilapidated 
scooter from some nook in the beach, 
and in the shortest possible time we were 
scudding side-and side back toward the 
ocean and my poor neglected Pete. 

My reception was unpleasantly cool, 
considering the time of year. When 
Pete learned that I had brought back a 
miserable little two-bushel bag of coal 
he almost suffered a total collapse. “It’s 
all we could pack,” I insisted, “and, any- 
way, that part’s all right; I’ll see that 
you never freeze.” 


(To be continued) 
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Give “Dad” A Savage 


For Christmas 


There’s nothing a man or boy appreciates more than 
a fine firearm. Something that will take him out into 
the open places where he can match his wits with the 
season’s game, 

—Or test his skill at the traps, 

—Or make him confident of the protection of his 
home or office. 

Savage High Qualityin Target, Repeating and High 
Power Rifles, Shot Guns and Automatic Pistols is 
proverbial. They make a most appreciated and long 
lasting Christmas gift for the man, young or old. 

See the Savage dealer nearest you and talk it over 
with him. 

Insist on Savage ammunition with Savage arms 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


UTICA, N. Y. 
EXECUTIVE AND EXPORT OFFICES: 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 






















Owners and Operators of 
J. Stevens Arms Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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S M I T H G U N S BEAR HUNTING ON. 








NORTHERN RIVERS 
(Continued from page 539) 
making ready to climb out. My com- 












Write for Catalo 
ss deal . a. 319 re panion’s rifle was the handier, but there 
=e. cor was only one cartridge in it. Neverthe- 
Christmas less, I fired the first shot from it and 





after the report the bear made not the 
slightest movement that we could see. 
Seizing my own rifle I fired again and 
saw the bullet strike the water beyond 
the bear. Evidently this shot was too 
high. I fired the third cartridge and the 
bear sank in his tracks. When we reached 
him he was dead. Looking at my watch 
I found it was twenty-five minutes past 
ten; but during the late spring and sum- 
mer the twilight lingers so long in the 
Northland that one can hunt well into 
the night. We towed the bear to a bar 


at the mouth of the slough and decided 
QUR NEW y » to leave him there until morning. Later, 
OP 1 SM, NS Se when we skinned him, we discovered 
te a IY that the first shot had shattered his back- 
hei) I bone, completely paralyzing him. This 
a Var OP Le fact, no doubt, accounted for the ani- 
TSS mal’s failure to move after being struck. 
The third bullet struck him in the head. 
The bear was fully grown, his pelt very 
YVSON A VE WM OE heavy, beautifully glossy, and blue-black 
as in color. 
At 45% 5b. While we were returning to the Stik- 
NEW YORK CIT V ine from our camp on the Clearwater 
I saw a black bear walking in the timber 
} near the shore. The canoe was well 


WG tented aend-irumedeint ta teical cs 
VWLENGERKE & LE TMD NG SS loaded and ranning fast in strong water, 





An “L. C. Smith 
Gun” 


Smith Guns make real gifts and real friends. 
“They never shoot loose.” 


With Hunter One Trigger and Aeteniatie Ejector, It’s the Complete Gn 
THE HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc., FULTON, N. Y. 


ald & Linf Pacific Coast Representatives, 739 Call Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
— am Export Office: § State St., New York City re . 







e Le ¢ ;, 
eas We FH SCHAUFFLE R, Fresident “SIRS but a swiftly flying bullet is more menace 
Ze I An (ca, TN to game than a bullet resting in the rifle 
TEARS VL& D 
oa oe barrel, consequently I took a chance but 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK lost. The canoe was quickly driven to 


a small island where I landed. I ran 


he h he i ; i 
FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS | tre atce scanning the’ mountainside 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggai car’ : 
by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; puenger than’ eens as I hastened along. Seeing the bear 


used by U. 8.” and Foreign G ts. Awarded First Priz : : : : 

chicago — a ok Louis World’ o vena We fit pon Sones for Outboard standing in the timber something over a 

otors ata 

King Folding Comes Boat Co., 428 Harrison St.. Kalamazoo, Mich. hundred yards away I dropped to my 
knee for a rest and shot. The bear 

jumped, an infallible sign that he was 


struck, and then disappeared. My com- 
YOUR MILITARY RIFLE REMODELED |]| ron, broustt so the canoe and 
crossed the channel and climbed the 

$60 00 to $75 00 mountain-side until we found blood on 

* 7 the leaves. Following this trail for a 

BASIS OF PRICES: few tense moments we came upon the 

Stock, selected American Walnut, S S § plain swivels (for fastening to dead bear. The bullet had struck him 
complete, including steel butt-plate, stock) pair $1. in the flank, ranged forward through the 
ee $87.00 | S'S S front band and swivel (encir- body and passed out through the shoul- 
Furnishing and fitting No. 48 sight... 15.00 pot and fastens through fore- ~ der. He was not so large as my first 


Removing military rear sight, turning, . . i i 
polishing and reblueing barrel $5 to 8.00 Fisted * bear, but his pelage == quite = good. 








Sih 6 aanhddbniens tenieaen Set screw for adjusting trigger-pull.... 

: Pree eee : Webb sling : M Y hunting trip did not yield even a 
Checkering bolt handle 4 SS S Gun Case A glimpse of a grizzly. The expe- 
rience acquired ‘upon two spring bear 
hunts, and the many discussions with 
those far more accustomed to hunting 
RESTOCKING—REBLUEING—ENGRAVING—REPAIRING GUNS of |] | the stizzly than I, lead me to the con- 

: 2 . clusion that this wary animal has been 
every description. Rifles tested by machine rest. MANUFACTURERS so greatly reduced in numbers that suc- 
of SHOOTING ACCESSORIES. cess in killing one is a mere matter of 
_ pat A nen hunted hard all day 
a ee ee only to find the fresh tracks of a grizzly 
JOIN THE SPORTSMAN’S SERVICE CLUB : SERVICE FOR SPORTSMEN || | in a trapper’s garden the next morning, 


I know of a market- hunter who for 


OUR PRICES ARE FOR QUALITY AND 
GUARANTEED WORK 





SPORTSMAN’S SERVICE STATION years hunted big game in good grizzly 
TENAFLY, N. J territory yet he never saw a grizzly 

— bear. I know a rages who for more 

than a dozen years hunted and trapped 
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in a region where grizzly signs were 
numerous yet he has seen only one 
grizzly and failed to kill that one. On 
the other hand, my brother saw several 
in the same territory in which I hunted 
and he killed three. True sportsmen, 
however, will accept with good grace 
whatever betides them and if out of luck 
get their consolation from Sir Thomas 
Browne’s line: “To wiser desires it is 
satisfaction enough to deserve, though 
not to enjoy, the favors of fortune.” 


As the grizzlies vanish the black bears 
appear, for the former are the inborn 
foes of the latter. The grizzlies are dis- 
appearing because no sufficiently re- 
straining hand has been raised against 
the power of killing. It is an old, old 
story. In the description of Siegfried’s 
achievements as a Nimrod, in the ancient 
epic “The Nibelungenlied” we read that 
after Siegfried had slain many boars, 
bears, bison, elk, stags and ure-oxen, his 
guide, in sounding the praises of Sieg- 
fried’s feats, cautioned restraint only in 
jest: 


“Then spake to him his huntsmen: ‘If 
that the thing may be, 

So let some part, Sir Siegfried, of the 
forest game go free; 

To-day thou makest empty hillside and 
forest wild.’ 

Thereat in merry humor the thane, so 
keen and valiant, smiled.” 


I have formed no definite conclusion 
as to whether spring valley hunting or 
spring mountain hunting is better. I 
think, however, that there are more 
grizzlies on the slides than in the val- 
leys; for these bears evidently travel 
along the bars as soon as the snow melts 
in search of old salmon, drowned moose, 
and other food likely to be found along 
water courses. When this food supply is 
exhausted they go to the mountains to 
feed upon the vegetation that first ap- 
pears on the sunny southern slopes of 
ground cleared of snow by slides. Vege- 
tation starts on the slides before it does 
in the valleys and the grizzly, like every 
other game animal, is found where his 
food is found. The earlier one can hunt 
the valleys the better the chance for 
getting a grizzly, although after the food 
supply is gone from the valleys the bears 
still cross them in passing from one 
mountain to another. After the vegeta- 
tion bursts forth in the valleys and the 
foliage appears the underbrush is too 
dense, the fallen leaves too noisy, for 
successful hunting in the timber. Be- 
cause the valley of the Clearwater is 
lined with immense beaver ponds, 
through which it is almost impossible to 
pass to reach the mountains, hunting the 
grizzly on the slides in that region is im- 
possible. The valley of the Scud River 
is better hunting ground than that of the 
Clearwater for its valley is quite free 
from thickets and beaver ponds. An ex- 
amination, however, of the territory 
through which the Scud flows disclosed 
that bear signs were not so plentiful there 
as they were on the Clearwater. The 
former stream is well-named for its cur- 
rent is of unusual velocity. 


There are various phases of slide hunt- 
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Come on, son; 
no harm done— 


OST hunters have had their troubles with wet shells. Water seeps 

in around the crimp and under the topwad. Softens the paper. 

Shells rub against each other in a wet pocket and swell. Or they 
broom out and jam in autoloader or repeater. 


Remimegton, 


Wetproof Shells 


These shells are the only all-weather shells. Pick them out of the bot- 
tom of a leaky boat. Carry them around all day ina wet belt or pocket. 
You'll find these shells always in perfect condition—ready for action. 

All Remington Shells—the famous Arrow, Nitro Club and New Club 
Shells—are treated in crimp, topwad and body with the exclusively 
owned and patented Remington Wetproof Process. 

The Wetproof process keeps the powder in the same condition as 
on the day the shells left the factory. It is not just a coating on the 
outside. The Wetproofing is forced clean through the paper, per- 
meating and toughening every fibre, making shells that withstand 
hard usage and work smoothly through your gun with a sharp, instan- 
taneous explosion and even pattern every time. 

Experienced hunters realize there is no sound reason for a man 
getting less than Remington value when he buys shells. 

Remington Wetproof Shells—the only all-weather shells—are on 
sale by more than 92,000 dealers where you see R 
Ball Sign signifying Sportsman’s Headquarters. 


Remin ston, 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Cunard Building, 25 Broadway, New York City 
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HIGH 


GRADE GUNS for the P RICE of ONE! 









Fiala Combination Repeating Pistol and Rifle, 
Caliber .22, Model 1920 





The Fiala Combination Repeating Pistol and Rifle, 
Cal. .22, Model 1920, is an accurate, well-balanced 
target: pistol which can be easily changed into a long- 
range, fine-shooting rifle, or a pocket weapon of defense. 
It is fitted with a folding, adjustable peep and open 
sight. 


FIALA ARMS and EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY, U. S. A. 


7 $32.50 


As a Rifle 












As a Target Pistol 








The Target pistol alone, $22.50. Fiala Combination arm 
complete with three barrels, receiver and butt stock 


Robert H. Rockwell 
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Best imitation of a wild turkey 
call in existence. Can be car- 
ried in vest pocket. Very easy to operate 
by slight blowing of the breath. 


1440 East 63rd St. 


SPORTSMAN’S FOOTWEAR 
COMBINING 
COMFORT and DURABILITY 


reputation insure foot comfort 
for camp, dress, or street wear. 


ARMY STYLE (Munson Last) $3.65 
HIKING SHOE .... — 


OFFICERS’ STYLE (Black orTan) $ 5-85 
ROSENWASSER MAKE — 


These shoes measure up to all Army standards 
and specifications in both material and style. 
Prices include (insured) delivery charges to any part 
of the United States. 
In Ordering State Size and Width 


ADDRESS 
CHAS. HOLTZ STORES 
155 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


H. P. BRIDGES 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


z Address : 
MUNSEY BUILDING - - 


SENT BY RETURN MAIL UPON RECEIPT OF $ | 
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Reliable Pheasant Standard 


Next time try Pyramid 
The Recognized Authority 


Solvent to dissolve smokeless 
powder residue quickly, easily. If 
your dealer can’t supply you, send 
us 30c in stamps for handy 3-oz. can. 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 165P Broadway, New York 


By F. J. SUDOW 
A practical guide on the Culture, Breed- 


ing, Rearing, Trapping, Preserving, 
Crossmating, Protecting, Stocking, Hunt- 
ing, Propagating, etc., of Pheasants, 
Game Birds, Ornamental Land and 
Water Fowl, Singing Birds, etc. 

Valuable Recipes for Poultrymen. 


“The Secret to Make Hens Lay in Winter” 


Price $1.10. Postpaid in U. S. and 
Canada, 


Third Edition. Enlarged. Profusely 
illustrated with colored plates. 


FOREST & STREAM (Book Dept.) 


9 East 40th Street, New York City 


Contains no 


May be left 
moisture. i 


in gun, 
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ing that must be taken into consideration. 
There are great risks in ascending moun- 
tainsides in the spring and the physical 
stress of scaling the heights is very great. 
The dangers are perfectly obvious to him 
who has witnessed the awful power of a 
snow slide and to him who realizes the 
many perils that lie hidden by a cover- 
ing of snow. The strain of climbing a 
mountainside overlaid with snow is ap- 
preciated only by the man who has under- 
taken such an exploit. It requires great 
strength, vigor, agility and above all a 
calm, cool head. The realization of my 
own limitations makes me doubt the pru- 
dence of undertaking it. For the young 
man possessing the powers essential to 
such work hunting the slides is the sur- 
est road to success, but even for him 
there are lurking pitfalls. 


| MEET many men who have a sincere 
longing for the hunter’s unusual vaca- 
tions; men who, in enjoying the beauties 
of Nature, would forget her discomforts. 
But they defer the realization of their 
desire from year to year until it may be 
too late. That brilliant essayist, Richard 
Jefferies, personifies the wheat at har- 
vest time, and tells the little boy, Guido, 
most realistically why pleasures are 
missed by many people: “If your people 
do not gather the flowers now and watch 
the swallows and listen to the blackbirds 
whistling, as you are listening now while 
I talk, then Guido, my love, they will 
never pick any flowers nor hear any 
birds’ songs. They think they will; they 
think that when they have toiled and 
worked for a long time, almost all their 
lives, then they will come to the flowers 
and the birds and be joyful in the sun- 
shine. But no, it will not be so, for then 
they will be old themselves and their 
ears dull and their eyes dim, so that the 
birds will sound a great distance off and 
the flowers will not seem bright.” 

I take my hunting trips that I may 
pick the flowers and hear the birds’ 
songs; that I may enjoy Nature, un- 
touched by the hand of man. And this 
I must do before my ears are dull and 
my eyes are dim. Sir Thomas Browne 
tells us that art is the perfection of na- 
ture and that nature is the art of God 
and that though in a wilderness a man is 
never alone. The mountains, the gla- 
ciers, the strong waters, the cascades, 
the birds and the beasts have taught me 
these great truths. 


HOME-MADE SKIS 
(Continued from page 549) 


night in the form or vise. The next 
morning they will be ready and will re- 
tain the shape in which they were bent. 

A convenient form can be made as 
shown in the drawing, using boat clamps 
to hold the steamed ski in place until 
thoroughly dry. If you desire a good- 
looking and well-finished ski give their 
tops a coat of varnish or shellac. Some 
persons prefer to paint the tops of the 
skis with a desired color, and also paint 
narrow stripes of another color near the 
edges for their entire length. 


THE object of leaving a sixteen-inch 
length of the original thickness of 
the strip near the center section of the 
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ski now becomes apparent. Balance the 
ski on your forefinger and mark the 
place of balance. The frog or leather 
strip which holds the foot in place should 
be placed just in front of this balance 
point so that when the foot is placed in 
the frog the ski when lifted from the 
floor will just slowly tip backward. This 
point is important from the fact that 
when you are walking on the snow and 
obliged to lift the ski in taking a step 
the front end will raise itself, due to 
‘the greater weight of the ski back of the 
foot. This prevents the ski striking or 
digging into the snow when walking. 

A simple frog or leather strip to hold 
the foot in place can be made from a 
suitable length of two-inch wide leather 
of good thickness. The length of this 
strip will be determined by the measure 
of the wearer’s foot across the toe. The 
most effective way to make this frog is 
to tack the leather strip to the ski and 
bring the ends over the foot, leaving the 
ends one inch apart. Into these two 
ends place two or three leather rivets 
and through the rivet holes lace a strip 
of horsehide or any good rawhide lacing. 
This method will allow you to adjust the 
frog to fit the foot in the case of stretch- 
ing. 

Experienced ski users sometimes have 
a strap running from the frog around 
back of the heel, but this is not recom- 
mended for the novice, because it is im- 
portant to be able to get the foot out 
of the frog in a hurry at times in order 
to avoid a bad spill, especially when 
coasting down hill. 

The cuts show the usual type of frog 
used. It is well to place a strip of rub- 
ber on the ski under the foot and tack it 
in place, as it will furnish more purchase 
for the foot than the wooden surface of 
the ski. Corrugated rubber is preferred. 
To get the smoothest-running ski wax 
the bottom or running surface from time 
to time, and you will find that it will 
prevent snow from sticking. Any good 
grade of wax will do. 

WINFIELD KIMBALL, Maine. 


RIFLE SHOTS THAT 


COUNT 

(Continued from page 551) 
a low-power bullet. If you hurled a 
high velocity missile into him right 
through the lungs I’ll bet he would go 
down. He might collect his wits and 
try to get up, maybe, but at Jeast you 
would have given him a knock-out drop 
or have temporarily stopped him, and 
you could easily put in the finishing 
touches while he was at this disadvan- 
tage, 

The lung-shot happens very often 
when shooting running game for the 
reason that when a broadside target is 
presented one is pretty liable to forget 
that the bounding animal rises and falls 
so that an aim that would be correct for 
a heart-shot would result in a, lung 
puncture because of the fact that the 
body of the animal fell a few inches 
during the time taken for the bullet to 
reach him after the trigger squeeze. If 
the animal was rising just as the bullet 
teached him the aim for the heart-shot 
might very likely be a clean miss, pass- 
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eaning Implements 
eep Your Gun Right 


The clean gun is a sure gun—one 
that will last for years. 


arble’s 


owe «Cleaning Implements are need- 
: ed by every gun owner—the best 
insurance against destruction by rust and 


corrosion he can buy. 


Most dealers have 


Marble’s Equipment—if you can’t get what you 
want, order direct. Send for the Marble’s catalog. 
Marble’s Line also includes Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, Clean- ° 


ing Rods, Hunting Knives, Gun Sights, Waterproof Match Box, Com- 
passes, Fish Gaff, Auxiliary Cartridges, Shell Extractors and Recoil Pads. 


Rifle Cleaner 


Coane oat ae 


Thoroly cleans without injuring the finest rifle and removes all lead, rust or powder 
residue. Made of sections of softest brass gauze washers, on a spirally bent spring 
tempered steel wire—may be attached to any standardrod. 6oc. Statecaliber wanted. 


Cl Anti- 


Rust 
Ropes 


When saturated with oil they prevent rusting or pitting—perfect 
protection for any gun. One oiling lasts for years. For shotguns or 
rifles, 60; for revolvers, 30e. State gauge or caliber wanted. 


Jointed Rifle Rod 


The bést general purpose rod, for it can be packed in a small space 
and when screwed together it’s as solid as a one-piece 
rod—can’t wobble, bend or break. Three brass sec- 
tions, with two steel joints, steel swivel at its end. 
May be had in brass or steel, 26, 30 and 34 inches 
long, $1.25. Give calibre and length desired. 


Nitro Solvent Oil 


This wonderful oil will keep sportsmen’s equipment 
free from rust—it quickly dissolves the residue of all 
powders. A perfect lubricant. 2-0z. bottle, 35; 
6-0z. can, 65c. By mail, 10c extra. Sample free. 


Shot Gun Cleaner 


Same construction as rifle cleaner. Guaranteed not to 
injure bore. Exceedingly durable. Will keep your gun 
clean and prolong its life. 1.00. State gauge wanted. 
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GENUINE 
Dumont (Paris) Field Glasses 


Made for use of British Royal Air Force 
and are so marked on glasses, In case with 
shoulder strap complete $12.00. Only a 
few left. These are brand new. 


H. L. CARROLL 
New Jersey Ave., S. E. Washington, D. C. 


CAMP IN 


Weight—14 Ibs. 


SUNNY SOUTH 


This Outfit Gives 
Year Round Pleasure 


Write for our Catalog 
4 Union Trailer Works 


320 Charles St. 
Boonville, New York 





For _ over-night 


stops this spring 
sg \h and canvas bed 


goes up in a jiffy. 
Most practical 
means of saving 


money on hotel 
bills. 


Holds two comfort- 
Very strong. 


ably. 
Just the bed for 
those who want to 


COMFORT 


Folds up—4 ft. x 4 in. 
COMPLETE $15.00 


FARRELLY’S OUTDOOR STORE 


122 Jefferson Ave. E, Detroit, Mich. 
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Know 
Your 


Birds 


AMERICAN 


GAME BIRDS 


Water Birds—Game Birds 
—Upland and Shore Birds 
—In Colors 

By CHESTER A. REED 


Is a book written especially for sports- 
men as a concise guide to the identifica- 
tion of water birds, game upland and 
shore birds. 

One hundred and sixty species of birds 
are faithfully depicted by the colored 
pictures, and the text gives considerable 
idea of their habits and tells where they 
are to be found at different seasons of 
the year. 
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PICTURES 
IN 
NATURAL 
COLORS 


NEEDED BY 
EVERY 


SPORTSMAN 


PRICE 50 CENTS DELIVERED ANYWHERE 
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For Coats, Sets, Robes, Caps 


er anything in the fur line. You save 30% to 
50% by getting your fur garments in this way, be- 
sides getting better furs. Your mother, wife, sister 
or sweetheart would appreciate a handsome coat or 
sei of furs made from furs you furnish. You would 
get greater enjoyment yourself in wearing furs 
made to your order from furs you prize. Send your 
work to “The Old Reliable Fur House’ and get 
guaranteed, first-class workmanship. Our 57 years’ 
standing in the fur trade is your proof of our 
reliability. 


FREE Illustrated Catalog 


giving latest style suggestions and full information 
about tanning and making your raw furs into coats, 
robes, sets, caps, gloves, rugs, etc., will be sent 
upon request. Write to-day for your copy. 


H. WILLARD, SON & COMPANY 


Established 1864 
30 SO. FIRST STREET MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 


J. KANNOFSKY oikt8Stower 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, 
animals and manufacturing purposes a specialty. 
Send for prices. All kinds of heads and skulls 
for furriers and taxidermists. 








328 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St.. NEW YORK 


WANTED FOR CASH 
Old Numbers American Field, Bound or Unbound 


Files of American Field, old numbers as above. Write 
me what you have and lowest price for them. Address 
P. 0. Box 3256, Boston, Mass. 





We can take coyote 

and wolves and 
make beautiful furs 

of the raw skins, in 

any style from any 

style book and also 
*coon, mink and fox. jagm\\ 
Write today for our @) 
circulars on any 

kind of furs that 

you have. 


W.W. WEAVER 


Established 1891 


CUSTOM FUR 
TANNING and 
MANUFACTURING 


READING. MICH. 





‘‘WATERSHED’’ 
SHEDS WATER 

A Reliable Boot Grease tor Sportsmen, Farmers 

and Wet Workers, 


Preserves and Adds New Life to Leather. 
No Harmful Ingredients. 


35 Cents per can 
JULIUS F. KAUFHERR, 42 Garden St., NEWARK, N. J. 





French Ivory Manicure Sets 
21 PIECES 


In black Cobra Grain Cotex, plush lined 
case. $7.50. Only a few left. 


H. L. CARROLL 


New Jersey Ave., S. E. Washington, D. C. 


TRAPPERS’ GUIDE. By S. Newhouse. A 
manual of instructions for capturing all kinds 
of fur-bearing animals and for curing their 
skins, with observations on the fur trade, hints 
on life in the woods and narratives of hunting 
excursions, trapping; hints on construction of 
traps, where and how to place them; also hints 
on fur farming. Cloth. 00. 

FOREST AND STREAM (Book Dept.) 


9 East 40th Street New York City 
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ing somewhere near circle No. 10, for 
the reason that the target had risen 
something like six or eight inches dur- 
ing the interval necessary for the mis- 
sile to go from muzzle to mark. 


SHOT that I have found to be 

very effective in the case of game 
running broadside is one that strikes in 
the neighborhood of circle No. 5. This 
results in breaking both front legs 
and comes about as close as possible to 
stopping the game in your vicinity. Just 
the same I have seen a big buck run for 
a little distance when hit thus in his 
rear legs alone. A hit in the forelegs, 
which seem to be held pretty closely to- 
gether in the running movement, will 
stop your quarry long enough for a shoi 
that will finish him and is one that pre- 
sents itself to the game shooter far more 
times than that of breaking both rear 
legs at one shot. Of course the hind 
legs are usually further apart and this 
must be the reason why only one rear 
leg is generally hit at a time. Under- 
stand, I am speaking of a broadside shot 
or one that is at a very slight angle. In 
the case of the straightaway shot that is 
often presented I suppose that the best 
you can do is to hold your breath and 
aim for any part that you can hit. I 
saw a buck weighing 217 pounds shot 
dead by a bullet from a little “pop gun,” 
that did ‘not throw an expanding bullet, 
where the missile went the whole length 
of the body, coming out at the neck. It 
killed for the reason that it went 
straight up through the cavity of the 
vital organs. 

About the unluckiest shot that a 
hunter can get into his game is the one 
located about where circle No. 6 is 
placed. This causes sure death, but only 
after several hours, and is a shot that 
is nothing short of a slow crucifixion 
for the animal. Then some hits that 
seem never to slacken the pace may 
come at No. 7, but pretty surely will 
cause death, perhaps after days or weeks, 
but in a place where the shooter can 
never get his meat. Any hit in the rear 
quarters of an animal is the mark of a 
mighty poor shooter and if only this 
kind of a hit can be scored the rifle had 
better never be shot. 

A shot in the front quarters will in- 
variably knock the game over if the 
right rifle is used, but will hardly ever 
do this when the animal is hit in the 
rear part. I think this is because the 
front parts are steering the remainder 
of the body and when these are thrown 
out of line the poise and balance of the 
bounding animal is destroyed. When the 
rear section of the speeding game is hit 
a powerful blow it fails to knock it 
down for the fact that this section of 
the animal is more the propeller or place 
where the power for the leaping stride 
is applied, while the front quarters con- 
stitute the rudder. 


HERE are mofe considerations en- 

tering into the feat of making a 
successful shot at running game than ° 
those involved in solving a complex 
problem in calculus. Most important of 
all the things that will help bring a kill- 
ing result I place the correct rifle for 
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the particular shooter. Let him suit 
himself, but use a gun that is the latest 
and most up-to-date in construction and 
type of ammunition used. 

There enters into the puzzle some- 
thing of the human equation also, for 
some men must see their sights before 
shooting while others shoot just the way 
a boy throws a Stone and they never see 
their sights at all. One is the slow- 
minded and the other the lightning- 
minded individual One man _ can’t 
shoot anything but one of those old 
standbys, the lever action rifle; while 
another must have the auto-loader in 
his hands always to do the best execu- 
tion. 

Certainly in running shots in the 
brush and windfalls there is a big ele- 
ment of luck about game shooting. Al- 
most any shot in the front quarters will 
bring down the game and especially if 
the hit is located along a wide, imagin- 
ary line or band extending obliquely 
from the head, back and down across the 
heart, say in the region comprised by 
the circle I, 2, and 3, you can plan to 
realize a successful shot and one that 
will kill your game. 


THE TWENTY GAUGE 


SHOTGUN 

(Continued from page 552) 
7 or 8 pound 20-gauge guns and shoot 
special 16-gauge loads in them, but that 
does not affect the behavior of standard 
weapons and loads, nor does it affect the 
fact that you can outshoot the heavy 20’s 
with heavy 12’s. It is also possible to use 
the heavy loads in the standard 12’s to 
secure an increase in both velocity and 
penetration. 


T® 20 is undoubtedly superior to the 
12 in the ease with which you can 
get on a rapidly moving mark, especially 
when exhausted. In the case of a well- 
designed double gun with proportionately 
designed frame you have a much more 
beautiful weapon in the opinion of many 
than any 12. It is a very fine weapon 
for anyone who likes to carry as little 
hardware as possible in the field and 
who can shoot well enough to place a 
full-choke pattern on most of his birds. 

There is the same difference between 
the 20-gauge and the 12 as there is be- 
tween a trout rod and a bass rod. When 
choosing a gun it is well to remember 
whether you require graceful handling 
and quick action under difficulties or 
whether you must have a wide, well- 
filled pattern or must deliver a heavy 
load of shot where it will do the most 
good. These conditions should decide 
the selection of the gauge and the load 
to be used. 


GROUSE SHOOTING 


EXPERIENCES 

(Continued from page 546) 
your front in dense cover is to aim ahead 
with the proper lead, then swing your 
gun at the speed at which the bird is 
travelling until you see an opening in 
the foliage, and then fire. As grouse 
usually fly in a straight line, the bird 
will arrive at the opening just in time 
to receive your shot if you have calcu- 
lated correctly. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


Let Us Tan Your Hide. 


And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, 
coat, and glove making. You never lose any- 
thing and generally gain by dealing direct with 
headquarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or 
trophies, or dress them into buckskin glove 
leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, horse or any 
other kind of hide or skin tanned with the hair 
or fur on, and finished soft, light, odorless, and 
made up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and 
women’s garments when so ordered. 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices 
of tanning, taxidermy and head mounting. Also 
prices of fur goods and big mounted game heads 
we sell. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Rochester. 


sdioq00 
> FURS 


And will pay higher prices than any house 
in America to get them. We have such a big 
demand we must have more furs quick. Write for 
new book—Trappers’ Partner, regular price lists and 
tags—all free. Don’t sell your furs until you get 
Fouke’s prices. Write today. ~ 

FOUKE FUR CO., 197 Fouke Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


BEAUTIFUL FURS 


Highest class long wearing Coats, 
Scarfs, Muffs or what you wish 
made from raw furs of your own! 
catch at wonderful savings. Write 
for latest free catalog today and! 
information on our popular-money; 
saving plan. ARTHUR FELBER FUR CO. 
Dept.M-12, 25N. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





CET HONEST 
——~ GRADING 


Our policy is ‘‘A Square Deal to every 
Shipper.’’ Ship tous. We pay what we 
quote and do act undergrade. We send 
cash same day jour furs are received and 


pay highest market price for all kinds. 
Graders with years of experience hardle 
your shipments. Their honesty is the 
basis of our thirty two years of success. 


WE KEEP YOU POSTED 


Get our price list and shipping tags. 
They are sent free. rite today. 
McCULLOUGH & TUMBACH 


104 North Main St., 
St. Louis. Mo. 
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Let the hair S 
Go with the hide“ 





Make plans to have your 
big gameheads mounted 
by us, or the hide or skin 
made into garments or 
rugs. Specialization in 
taxidermy and fur tan- 
ning makes us competent 
and reliable to tan any 
wild or domestic animal 
hide with hair or fur on 
it, and make it into caps, 
robes, men’s or women’s 
garments at a very mod- 
erate price. 
Let us send you our 
free illustrated catalog 
that shows you exactly 
how to prepare skins 
for shipping, illus- 
trates styles of gar- 
nents and shows prices 
on head mounting, 
taxidermy and tan- 
ning. 


Rochester Fur Dressing Co. 
656 West Ave. 
Rochester, 


Get This 

Book on 

Fur Styles | 
Xe <OMPANy 

































ful, serviceable, latest style 
fur garments we make from 
_ catches. Quotes our 
r prices for tanning 
your skins; taxidermy, etc. 


ag us make ea aint 
r rom any 3 
you fone fur over- 
coat—a fur collar—a fur 
cap—astylish fur piece for 

missus—a_ moun 
rug. You will find an 
actual picture of it in this 
new 


GLOBE Furs 
and Globe ing have 
been reliable for 18 years 
—more than 10,000 satis- 
= fied customers last season. 
You save money on Globe Furs, because you 
— the skins, and you deal direct with 
factory. 

Write today for the Globe Fur Style Book. 
Don’t dispose of your skins until yo 
have looked it over. “ 
GLOBE TANNING CO. 
254 S.E. 1st St., Des Moines, Ia. 
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BIGGEST SEASON EVER KNOWN 
AHEAD For THE TRAPPERS 


ARE VERY PLENT 
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Quick 


Tete TLE 
How to Trap and Grade Furs”, “Game 
Laws”, nn 
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& CO., Inc. 


WEIL BROS. 
311 Well Bidg., FORT WAYNE, IND. U.S. A. 
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THE OLD SQUARE 
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Log Cabins and 
Cottages. 


(Sixth Edition) 


How to Build and 
Furnish Them 


By 
WILLIAM S. WICKS 


The most popular book on the 
subject ever written. Full ex- 
planations how to build cabins 
of all sizes with directions and 
numerous illustrations. Every- 
thing from a shack to the most 
pretentious Adirondack struc- 
ture, is included. 


Pictures and plans of fire- 
places; how to build chim- 
neys; rustic stairways, etc. 


Price $2.00 
Postpaid U. S. or Canada 


Forest and Stream 
9 East 40th St. Book Dept. N. Y. City 


GENUINE 
Gillette Safety Razors 


In case with Blades complete 
$2.00—brand new 


H. L. CARROLL 
New Jersey Ave., S. E. Washington, D. C. 


KEEP WARM 


by wearing Russell's Outing Clothing. 
Here are a few genuine bargains 


Sheep lined Coats, 34 in. long.. .$8.75 
Sheep lined Moccasins........ + 1.00 
All-Wool Army Underwear, Suits 2.50 
Heavy Wool Army Socks...... 45 
Wool Flannel Army Shirts..... 3.55 
Coat Style Wool Army Sweaters a 





Army ‘Wool ik. clea acim ae +n oni 3 
Aviator’s Leather Helmet..........--+-++--- 3.50 
U. S. Navy Pea Jackets..........essseeeee 16.00 


We have a complete assortment of Army & Navy 
uniforms, insignia and equipment. Also all winter 
sporting goods. : 

Write for FREE CATALOG No. 123 contain- 
ing over 2,000 Army & Navy and Sporting Goods 
specials, 

RUSSFLL’S, Incorpcrated 
245 West 42nd St., New York 
Formerly Army & Navy Store Co., Inc. 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 
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The writer had another curious expe- 
rience once when grouse shooting with 
three companions. We had come to an 
old pasture in the midst of a woods and 
two of the men continued to hunt along 
one side, while the other man and I 
started to cross the field to hunt the 
other side. We had reached the middle 
of the field when one of the men below 
shouted, “Mark!” I turned quickly and 
saw a bird coming straight at my head 
and only about fifty feet away. My gun 
flew to my shoulder and I fired point- 
blank; the bird folded its wings but 
sailed on and I had to actually duck my 
head as it passed over me with a swish 
and fell about ten feet behind me stone 
dead. On examination we found that 
the shot had passed between the wing 
and body raking off the feathers and 
scratching the skin, while only one stray 
shot had penetrated the breast. The dis- 
tance was so small that the shot had not 
had time to scatter and so did not muti- 
late the bird. This grouse was evidently 
so terror-stricken that it did not see me 
at the moment, but would probably have 
swerved in time to avoid a collision. 


[N discussing the characteristics of ter- 
ror-stricken grouse, one of my com- 
panions told the following story: 

“I was staying at a hotel in Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., and was sitting in the smok- 
oe one dark evening in Novem- 

er. 

“The large plate-glass windows faced 
the railroad station across the street. On 
the other side of the railroad the wooded 
hills rose up steeply. The electric lights 
were glaring brightly as we sat and 
smoked, looking out on the street. Sud- 
denly there was a crash, the plate-glass 
window was shattered, and a ruffed 
grouse fell dead at our feet. 

“The consensus of opinion was that 
the grouse had been attacked on the op- 
posite hillside by an owl and in its terror 
it had dived off the hillside at full speed 
and the electric light bewildered it so 
that it had crashed through the window.” 

Although there are many instances on 
record of panic-stricken grouse, it is 
truly wonderful how skillfully these 
noble game-birds avoid trees, even in 
their most headlong flights through the 
dense woods. 


NATURAL HISTORY 
(Continued from page 547) 


but what would be classed as a large- 
sized “little neck.” 


The bird was quite exhausted and 
seemed pretty much done up, but after 
the clam had been removed I placed him 
in the grass at one side and left him 
there. About one or two o’clock I went 
down to see how he was feeling, and 
he gave a peep and flew off. The bird 
had a spread of about 18 inches, possibly 
a trifle more, bright chestnut red chest 
and throat, black on the crest on the 
head, and down over the back, bright 
yellow legs, rather short for a wader, 
and of course the usual long bill. We 
thought he agreed with the description 
of Cory’s Lesser Bittern. 


FREDERICK C. BowpitcH, Mass. 
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A Bronzed Grackle 


A BRONZED GRACKLE 


‘[ BE Bronzed Grackle, which ranges 
through the middle west, is among 
the early arrivals north and is also early 
to nest, starting about the first of May. 
By this time the large flocks, which ar- 
rived a few weeks previously, have 
broken up and the grackles are consort- 
ing in pairs along river banks, lakes and 
marshes, where they customarily nest. 
The male appears to act the rdle of 
protector or escort, accompanying his 
mate as she collects dry grass and other 
material for her nest. While taking a 
keen interest in the operations he docs 
not actively assist, but seems to be coaxed 
by the plaintive calls of his mate to re- 
main near at hand. The latter is very 
active and soon has her nest completed 
and entrusted with four or five brownish 
spotted eggs. Though usually high up, 
the nests are sometimes built in the 
rushes over water, as are those of the 
red-wing and yellow-headed blackbird. 
The grackles feed on tender shoots 
and insects, which they find largely at 
the water’s edge. They will often sub- 
merse their entire foreparts to obtain 
choice morsels and sometimes, though 
rarely, even dive after fish. F 
F. N. WHITMAN, Illinois. 





HIS HONOR THE COOK 
(Continued from page 559) 


fort was a tribute to his skill; it required 
too great an exertion to contradict him 
so he was allowed to entertain this be- 
lief. This failure to contradict tended 
to foster ingrowing ego, self-esteem and 
vanity in the cook, but it was generously 
conceded by the others that a modest 
modicum of credit was due to one who 
could prepare such a gustatory master- 
piece. 


ys the leisurely moving house- 
boat had reached Southern Florida 
a wild turkey would occasionally be shot 
(in all three were brought aboard), then 
the cook would proceed as though about 
to engage in some important religious 
rite; dignity fairly radiated from him 
and it behooved whomsoever might that 
day be doing K. P. to watch his step 
and listen to his master’s voice. 

When a wild turkey was to be served. 
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talizingly appetizing steam, served with 


a dish of creamy mashed white potatoes 


and rich brown liver gravy, made in the 
pan the turkey was baked in, was food 
of such exalted character that the whole 
vocabulary of the English language did 
not contain the proper words with which 
to truthfully describe its deliciousness. 

The succession of fruits insured a 
constant supply and a pleasing variety: 
oranges, grape-fruit, pineapples, ban- 
anas, strawberries, melons, delicious 
paw-paws, sugar plums and _ luscious 
huckleberries; and a baked huckleberry 
pudding eaten hot, with lots of rum- 
flavored hard sauce, is a luxury in any 
climate. 

These delicacies were obtained with- 
out direct money cost, but most certainly 
required the expenditure of time, con- 
siderable labor and a lot of “know how” ; 
the two former would have proved use- 
less without the last and the cook had 
that and used his “savvy” for the benefit 
of all. 


"THESE gastronomic delights and 
others as well, for the story of the 
one-half thereof has not been told, are 
not for the fashionable at the great 
hotels, nor yet for the tourist trippers; 
even the automobile campers have but a 
slight inkling of the potential pleasures 
associated with moving at will along 
fascinating waterways enjoying a free- 
dom never experienced before: some- 
times on great rivers and again on 
streams where passage was barely pos- 
sible; lazy sunny days followed by quiet 
starry nights; the feeling of wanderlust 
grows strong and there is created a de- 
termination to again return to the beauty 
and solitude of the out of the line of 
travel places and to the cheer and crea- 
ture comforts of the floating democratic 
house-boat home. 


THE SPORT OF SHARK 
FISHING 
(Continued from page 543) 


me, by sitting in the stern, to control 
both boat and fish to a great extent. 
When hauling the boat up to the fish I 
coil the recovered line in a box or tube 
at my feet, and this extra line has often 
come in very handy when the shark made 
a sudden shift in his course, and it be- 
came expedient to give some slack to 
ease the strain on the skiff. I always 
keep a large knife close at hand, in case 
it becomes necessary to cut the fish: loose, 


two outsiders might be invited to par- 
take of it; the limit was placed at six 
because the table equipment on the scow 
sufficed to serve only that number, and 
six hungry men can work fearful havoc 
on the carcass of a nine or ten pound 
turkey; after the turkey had been eaten 
and pipes were functioning properly the 
conversation would naturally turn upon 
the excellence of the food just eaten; 
the consensus of opinion would always 
be to the effect that a young wild Tom 
turkey, filled with a stuffing of bread- 
crumbs and oysters seasoned with pepper 
and salt and a pinch of savory herbs, 
baked a glistening golden brown, giving 
off tiny bursts of a most fragrant, tan- 
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First Log Cabin Camps for Florida’s Fine Fishing Grounds 


_ No State can boast of more or finer lakes and rivers not to mention the coastal area 
being 3% that of the Atlantic States and it is the tourist’s Mecca. Until recently the 
camp idea had been overlooked in Florida. Florida’s fine paved highways today 
place our various camp sites within easy reach of the principal cities. We have 
incorporated to help protect the game and fish of this State and to build log cabin 
camps, furnished with all comforts such as are found in the finest Maine woods camps 
Our first camp is now well under way, being situated in the heart of Florida near 
Orlando on the east shore of Lake Apopka, in the Buxton Woods property which is a 
natural palm and magnolia forest surrounded by fragrant orange groves. Lake Apopka 
is Florida’s second and the third largest lake within the United States and is the head- 
water of a 300-mile navigable chain of lakes and rivers; here we challenge the world 
on black bass. With game in abundance in the nearby woods and great duck and snipe 
shooting on the lake this camp site is truly a fisherman’s winter paradise. 

We invite you to spend this winter with us. Those who are interested in our 
proposition, get in ‘touch with us at once, as we are offering a limited membership in 
the financing of this project, which carries unusual privileges while stopping at our 
camp, and is a profitable investment. Address 


FISHERMAN’S PARADISE, Inc., Orlando, Florida 























































ONE HUNDRED NINETY ACRES ON | occu TuRKEy FISHING | 


finest kind of bass fishing; good wild turkey, quail 
and deer country; twenty miles from gulf. Salt 
water fishing, tarpon and oysters. Make ideal 
winter home or club house. $5,000 cash takes it. 
Also have an Island in the Gulf. 


Address, GORDON DODD, Owner, Hernando, Fla. 


EUSTIS, Lake Co., Florida 


The dream-spot of the lake region. Charming scenery, 
orange and grape-fruit groves. On the east shore of 
beautiful Lake Eustis. Unexcelled climate, balmy breezes, 
fine drinking-water, all modern improvements, parks, won- 
derful fishing, hunting, boating, swimming, two golf 
courses, fine social environment. Houses, bungalows, cot- 
tages, apartments, best hotel accommodations. A trip to 
Eustis, the city of sunshine and happiness will please you. 


Special service gratis to prospective visitors to central Let Us Send You a Booklet 
Florida at this office. Handsome booklet mailed on request. 


Mr. Williams, Sec'y. BOARD OF TRADE, Eustis, fia. | E. W. CRAYTON, Mgr., Naples on the Gulf, FLORIDA 
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Opportunity for Sportsmen 


Am purchasing 760 acres Adirondack preserve, in- 
cluding beautiful lake 18,000 feet frontage. Need 
$5,000 to develop it. 10 desirable parties wanted 
with $5C0 each, fishermen preferred. Should 
prove profitable investment. Particulars: 


HOVER, 212 Broadway, New York. 
WHERE THE BULL MOOSE FEEDS 


you will find Curley Lidkey and the 
party he is guiding. He takes you 
where the game is most plentiful— 
knows the grounds the way a moose 
knows the call of another moose. 


Cc. W. LIDKEY 
North Bay, Ontario, Canada 


HUNTERS LODGE 
Dogs, Guides, Comfortable Cottages, Baths, etc. 
Abundance of Game and Fish on Beautiful 
Lake Weir, near Leesburg 


Open December Ist to May Ist 
ADDRESS PROPRIETOR 
HUNTERS LODGE, Cash Lake, FLORIDA 








NAPLES ON THE GULF 


FISHING, HUNTINC, GOLF 


Modern Hotel open November Ist, 
Special rates till January Ist 





Box 1999, 





Mid-Winter Handicap 


Target Tournament 
January 16th to 21st, 1922 
$13,000 in Money and Trophies 
Weekly trap-shooting tournaments start 
November 22nd. Six Legget Ideal Traps. 


Dogs: Annual Field Trial, January 23rd 
to 27th, for money and trophies. 


Golf, Tennis, Horseback Riding, Racing, 
Driving, Motoring, Airplaning 


CAROLINA HOTEL NOW OPEN 
Holly Inn and Berkshire open in January 
Hotel rates substantially reduced 
For information: General Office, Pinehurst, N. C. 


aa " ae. 





Burlington Hotel 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


380 ROOMS 


$2.50 to $4.00 European 
$5.00 to $7.00 American 


Out of business district, only five 
minutes walk to White House, 
Theatres and Stores. 


HOMELIKE CLEAN 
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A Country of Fish and Game 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the System of the Reid Newfoundland Company, Ltd., is exceedingly ricn in 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


all kinds of Fish and Game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon and 
Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland 
say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can be secured and with 
such ease as in Newfoundland. Information, together with illustrated Booklet and Folder, cheerfully 
forwarded upon application to 

. F. E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent, 
Reid Newfoundland Company, Ltd. 






St. John’s, Newfoundland 
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Standard 6 power30m/m 
— deal specifications 
adopted by all armies in 
World Wa: as most effi- 
cient under all condi- 
tions. Adjustment to 
strength of each eye. 
Extremely light. 



















































NAVARRE. C The uality 
Binocular. at a Special Price 


YOU sportsmen will derive endless pleasure from binoculars while 
motoring, hiking, hunting, boating—at races—or your summer home. 
Every real outdoor lover should have a pair. 

But choose wisely. Beware of inferior makes. Binoculars are chosen for 
a lifetime of service. Get a dependable pair. Navarre Binoculars are fully 
guaranteed to give absolute satisfaction. 
The Most Highly Developed Instrument 

The Navarre is distinguished from every other binocular manufactured, by 
its high quality genuine GRAF LENSES and by its brass construction. 
It is not the aluminum-frame instrument commonly found on the market 
today. Oxides of aluminum “cloud” lenses in two or three years. O.xides 


of brass have no effect on glass. " aod 
The Navarre is the product of master craftsmen and is fully guaranteed. With its 
beautiful satin finish and its heavy leather, velvet-lined case and long straps, you will 
have an outfit that will attract attention wherever you go. 


War Contract Cancellation Price $37.50 


CORRE O° AMES os RIN 2 ERI: 6 
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S Including War Tax 
oS The price has been cut tremendously—simply because of war contract cancellation. In 
selling our surplus we have determined to cut to 
the bone and give a high grade glass at a price 
pPeeaessrnseees that will never again be duplicated. 
y The Navarre Co., 913 J.M.S., Bidg., § Seeing is believing. We will mail you an outfit— 
South Bend, Ind postpaid—subject to approval. Use it for three 
& Gentlemen: et is_ $37.50 = 2 days. If at the end of that time you are not en- 
i : Send C.0.D. postpaid tirely satisfied, return the binocular and we will 
one pair genuine Navarre Binoculars q : : : ; = 
’ black ) immediately refund your money. They’re going 
B witha tan jleather case and straps g fast. Send the coupon. Give your dealer’s name. 
g If not entirely sat aay it is un- i Con 
derstood I may return them. the N Co 
Be Matad -.. 5S c0eseeseako tae seae orbecckd & AVARRE IM PANY 
fh Address ...0..cceeeeesseeseeeeeeeee: ’ 913 J. M. S. Building South Bend, Ind, 


City, State. .ccccccccccsccccdscccecs 
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_ FOREST AND STREAM 1921-1922 Outdoor Book Catalog is the most complete ever pub- 
lished. Sent free on request. Write to FOREST AND STREAM, Book Dept., 9 East 40th 
Street, New York City. For a few of these books see pages 530 and 531. 


Good Books for the Hunter 


IMPORTED HOSIERY § | sezscax, came reatts. ny 1, nose 





. Cloth. $6.00. 
For Golf, Tennis and Sport Wear THE BLACK BEAR. By W. H. Wright. Cloth, 
IN ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS FOR $1.39. 
MEN AND WOMEN GOOD HUNTING. By T. Roosevelt. Cloth. 
$1.60. 


THE GRIZZLY. By E. A. Mills. Cloth. $2.25, 

HUNTING IN HIGH ALTITUDES. By T. 
Roosevelt and G. B. Grinnell. Harper & Bros. 
Cloth. $3.00. 

HUNTING IN MANY LANDS. By Roosevelt 
and Grinnell. Cloth. $3.00. 

HUNTING TRIPS ON THE PRAIRIE. By T. 
Roosevelt. Cloth. 50 cents. 

MOOSE BOOK. By S. Merrill. By E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. Cloth. $6.00. 

OUR BIG GAME. By D. W. Huntington. Cloth. 
$2.50. 


OUR FEATHERED GAME. By D. W. Hunt- 
ington. Cloth. $2.50. 

OUTDOOR PASTIMES OF AN AMERICAN 

Y ‘ HUNTER. By Theo. Roosevelt. Cloth. $3.50. 

RANCH LIFE AND HUNTING TRAIL. By 

No. 10 FinestScctch Wo0l Tennis Socks in white, T. Roosevelt. Cloth. $5.00. 





* black, heath d 
white, with colored clocks, apair.s +--+ LOO REFLECTIONS OF A MOOSE HUNTER. By 
N 15 Men’s Finest Scotch Wool Golf Hose, J. S. Seabury. oard, 25. 
O. 29 in green, gray, brown and 3 50) THE STILL-HUNTER. By T. S. Van Dyke. 


heather (without feet $3), @ pair ....+. Cloth. $2.00. 
Na 30 ee 5 WILD FOWLERS. By C. B. Bradford. Cloth. 
1.00. 


white, white with colored $ 


clocks, Oxford green and heather, a pair.. We 
Complete line Golf, Tennis and Sport equipment. WILDERNESS OF THE UPPER YUKON. B; 
i C. Sheldon. Cloth. $5.00. 


Mail Orders given prompt attention. 


Stewart Sporting Sales Co. 
425 FIFTH AVE., at 38th St.,N. ¥. 












FOREST & STREAM (Book Dept.) 


9 East 40th Street New York City 
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but as yet I have,never had to use it, 

At times sharks ,prove very annoying 
and troublesome to anglers in search of 
other fish, and two examples of this 
come to mind as I write. Four of us 
were fishing “down Barnegat way” and 
were having great sport with the weaks, 
when without warning we all began to 
lose both our fish and our rigs. After 
several rigs had been stolen, and as we 
knew pretty well what the trouble must 
be we hunted up an old bit of shark 
tackle that we had on board. Baiting 
the big cast-iron hook with three whole 
weakfish, and attaching one end of the 
rope to our sheet-traveler, we dropped 
the rig over the side of the yacht and 
awaited results. In less than ten minutes 
we hauled that shark by brute force into 
the boat, killed him with a marlin spike 
and started in with our weak-fishing 
again, this time without interruption. 
He was just short of seven feet in length. 

The other example of this faculty for 
making trouble was a day that six of us 
were fishing in Boca Grande Pass on 
the Gulf coast of Florida. The tarpon 
were striking very briskly, and the six 
of us at the end of the day had hooked 
thirty-nine fish; of these, four were 
successfully landed, seven broke loose 
from natural causes, while the amazing 
total of twenty-eight were taken, in 
whole or in part, by various sharks. In 
practically every instance the tarpon 
would be bitten in half, leaving the for- 
ward parts to be dragged to the boat by 
the disgusted angler. I had brought one 
of my fish up to within fifteen feet of the 
boat and thought my troubles with him 
were over when a monster hammerhead 
came up under him and with a vicious 
snap and shake tore off more than two- 
thirds of the unfortunate tarpon. What 
I thought at about that time would fill a 
volume, but what I actually said could be 
put in a single word! 

In closing this article, a few words of 
advice to beginners might not come 
amiss. It is well to remember that a 
small skiff is a very tricky craft, and also 
that a large shark is a powerful and 
speedy brute. Two things that should 
always be close at hand in the boat are 
a large, sharp knife and a good life pre- 
server; the former to cut the fish loose 
with if such a course becomes necessary, 
and the latter in case the cutting loose 
process has been too long delayed and a 
capsize has resulted. This is no small 
matter when it occurs in a pass or inlet 
with a four or five-knot tide running. 
It is also well to use great care in coiling 
the recovered line when placing it in the 
receptacle provided for it, as any sudden 
change of tactics by the fish might re- 
quire its rapid paying out, and a snarl 
that blocked its free running would be 
most disastrous. 
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In the Big Cities, Along Blazed Trails and in the Small Villages Your Classified Advertisement 
if Printed Here Will Reach Thousands of Sportsmen 


Among these thousands are a great many that can use and that will pay money for the sporting equipment that you no longer need. 
Guns, rifles, canoes, boats, dogs, reels, fishing rods—all kinds of old hunting and 
Write a brief description of your possession—send it with a remittance of ten cents per word (Initials and numbers count as a word). 
We accept stamps, coin, money orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed with order. 


The Market Place, Forest and Stream Magazine, 9 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE, 
and German 5pf., 30c.; Italy 20c., and catalog, 
10c. Homer Shultz, King City, Missouri. 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE, 
27c.; half-dollar size, 53c.; eagle cent and cata- 
logue, 10c. Norman Schultz, Box 146, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 


INDIAN CURIOS. 
mens. Antique guns. 
all parts of the world. 
Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 











STONE AGE SPECI- 
Pistols and daggers from 
Illustrated list, 4c. S 





BINOCULARS 


BINOCULARS $22. COST $65. G. WALKER, 
Box 633, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FEW GERMAN ARMY BINOCULARS; 
cheap. G. Walker, Box 633, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


LEMAIRE BINOCULARS - WORLD’S 

Finest glasses made, 6x12, including 
convertible 8x10x12. "Wearls 100 styles, 
field glasses, telescopes, etc. Dept. F12. Du 
Maurier Company, Elmira, N. Y. 


LEMAIRE $100 INSTANTLY CONVERTI- 
ble 8x10x12 binocular, new. Trade for diamond 
or Liberty Bonds. C. Mowrey, Elmira, N. Y. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


AGENTS COINING MONEY SELLING 
Universal Gas Savers for every gas stove. Won- 
derful device. Cuts gas bills in half. Increases 
heat. Popular prices. 100% profit. Exclusive 
territory. Write quick. A. L., Moore Gas Saver 
Company, Topeka, Kansas, 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 


for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co. Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary; details free. ress Syndicate, 529, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., ARE 
wanted for publication. Submit manuscript or 
write Literary Bureau, 518 Hannibal, Missouri. 


DECOYS AND CALLS 


“A FEW PURE BRED ENGLISH CALL 
ducks for sale; pair, $10; trio, $17.50. R. M. 
Ray, Paris, Tenn. 


DECOYS, CALLERS, PURE BRED WILD 
mallard, $5 pair; ceEs, $2.50, 12; black mallard, 
$15 pair, eggs, $6, 12; English callers, $10 pair, 
eggs, $5, 12. Duck book, 25c. E. Breman Co., 
Danville, Illinois. 


DUCKS—WILD MALLARDS, 8 FOR $65. 
Remington automatic, 12-gauge, $35. Charles 
Godman, Miami, Mo. 


FOR SALE—WILD CANADA GEESE DE- 
coys and breeders. Pheasants, wild ducks. Eggs 
Alder Creek Game Farm, Manzanita, 








FEW WILD MALLARDS, FLYERS, oes 
pair. Few pair ringnecked pheasants, $9.00. 
Wahla, Minde n City, Mich. 


GENUINE HAND-MADE BOX TURKEY 
call. The best and only successful call in existence 
in the hands of the amateur and expert alike. 
Together with my method of hunting, calling and 
killing the wild turkey, by an <r, with thirty 
years’ experience, who knows all the tricks of 
the game. Price $5.00. Complete. F. F. Ray, 
Gregville, Ala. 


LIVE DECOYS, ENGLISH CALL DUCKS, 
yearlings, $8.00 pair; young, $6.00 pair. E. Rin- 
telman, Mukwonago, Wis. 


LIVE DECOY HOLDERS, EASY TO PUT 
on and take off, 30c. each E. Rintelman, Muk- 
wonago, Wis. 








ANOTHER PLEASED 
ADVERTISER 


“Forest and Stream 
“New York City. 


“Gentlemen: Please disregard my letter 
about repeating my advertisement as I sold 


both articles to a reader of your magazine. 
“Thanks muchly. 
“Wm. Brown, 
“Hart, Mich. 
“R. No. 3.” 
Hart, September 7th, 1921. 





WILD DUCK FOODS THAT BRING THE 
ducks in swarms, Literature. Write Clyde Ter- 
rell, Dept. 221, Oshkosk, Wis. 


WILD MALLARD DUCKS. $4 PAIR. 
James Bailey, Box 87, Cincinnati, Iowa. 


GUIDES 


CHINA—SHOOTING, SIGHTSEEING, EX- 
ploring. Wish to f° ae qu uide or interpreter with 
party to North peak fluently Northern 
Chinese, and one ee experience travelling 
in the Interior. Personal knowledge of first class 
ame districts. Best references. . Sch., Box 50, 
a & Stream, 9 East 40th Street, New York 

ity. 


MOOSE, CARIBOU, GOAT, GRIZZLY, 
black and brown bear; also spring bear hunting. 
Thompson Bros., guides, Barkerville, B. C. 








GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


ANCIENT ARMS AND ARMOR, ETC., 
bought, sold and exchanged. Always a large stock 
on hand. Write for particulars. Sumner Healey, 
785 Madison Ave., New York. 


ae .22 SEMI-AUTOMATIC, NEW, 
.25 automatic, $8.50. Powerful field glasses, 
si. Worth double. C. Mowrey, Elmira, N. Y. 


CLEVELAND’S GUN SHOP, MINNE- 
apolis. Gun-smiths, Large assortment of used 
guns always in stock. 205 South Seventh Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


FACTORY SECRETS ON GUN BLUEING. 
Mailed for $1.00. F. M. Simon, D1, Dane, Wis. 


-256 NEWTON RIFLE, SINGLE TRIGGER, 
new, shot 19 times; ramrod, 21 cartridges, $60. 
Louis Radmer, Felton, California. 








FOR SALE—16-GAUGE DOUBLE-BARREL 
shotgun. William Denman, Mt. Carmel, I 


FOR SALE—.30 NEWTON, EQUIPPED 
with as eyivel, -—- sights, and Silver’s re- 
coil Las vestery condition, 20 coptridares and 
reloading tools. irst draft, or C.O.D. order for 
$65.00 takes it. ress charges paid. Edward 
P. Pfingst, Watsonville, California. 


FOR SALE—.38 CAL. POCKET Sts 
automatic, new, perfect in and out, N. 
Nazad, Windber, Pa. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—FOUR EN- 
lish guns; fifty new and used American made. 
Clyde Atwood, Dundee, Minn. 


FOR SALE—3 H.-P. 2-CYLINDER AIR- 
cooled Aerothrust detachable rowboat motor. Good 
condition. First eighty dollars takes it. Kurt 
Sauer, New _Ulm, } Minn. 


FOR SALE— WINCHESTER, NEW, .22 
Long rifle, model 1890, $20. Walter Claussen, 
Ogden, Iowa. 


FOR TRADE—ONE .32 COLTS, 8% IN. 
bbl., almost new; one .25 Colts automatic, fair 
condition ; one .22 Smith & Wesson long rifle, Al 
condition; for a good bird dog for huntin ducks, 
must be broken to retrieve. rite P. H. Hogrefe, 
Battle Creek, Nebr. fo 

FORTY : BARGAINS — Fe ll AUTO- 
matic pistols, revolvers, rifles, 10! e 
your wants. Ole Rodberg, Hanlontown, Iowa. 
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equipment—can be sold or exchanged here. 


January classified columns close December Ist. 


GERMAN ARMY RIFLE, GOOD SHAPE; 
rice, $75.00. Ray Willis, 229 W. Tonhawa St., 
orman, Okla, 


pe eeenaseetoesttesineeeeintaseepiss 
LUGER PISTOLS, 7.65 MM. 8-12-16-INCH 


barrels and holster—stocks extra. Mauser pistols, 
7.63 mm. with wooden_holster—stocks, auser 
sporting rifles, 30, 06 U. S. Gov. The world’s 


best. Pacific Sales, Ltd., Moscow, Idaho. 
OLD-TIME AND MODERN FIREARMS 
bought, sold and exchanged. Kentucky flintlock 
rifles, old-time pistols, revolvers, guns, 
powder horns, etc. Lists free. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, 873 Madison Ave., New York City. 


SSS SUB-CHAMBER FOR 12-GAUGE SHOT- 








guns. Shoots = Ss. special cartrid; 
1-inch greens, yards. Instantly removable. 
Convenient. onal 700. Sportsman’s Ser- 
vice Station, Ten N. 





_SSS TRAP DOOR BUTT PLATE FOR 
rifles and shotguns, checkered neat design, 1-inch 
trap. Postpaid, $4.50. Fitted to your gun, $6.00. 
Sportsman’s Service Station, Tenafly, Ny. 


SWAP—WINCHESTER REPEATER MODEL 
1892, 32-20 caliber, in good condition for .38 spe- 
& Wesson pistol. Chas, Lockhart, 





Erin, Tenn. 


WANTED—A SECOND-HAND SHOTGUN, 
pump action. Would prefer a small-bore Win- 
Box 1333, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED—REMINGTON AUTO-LOADING 
What have you? Write condition and 
price, E. H. Doda, Box 595, Vallejo, California. 


_WANTED—SAUER SPORTING MAUSER 
rifle. Parker shotgun. Sixteen or twenty; must 
be Al condition; state what you have. Dr. 
C. R. Bibb, Okeechobee, Fila. 


SELL OR TRADE—32 WARNER AUTO; 
holster; like new, $10.00. .22 Winchester repeater, 
old, barrel new, perfect shooting condition, $12. 
Ed Wahla, Minden City, Mich. 


A REAL BARGAIN: SAVAGE 82-0, yay 
reloading tools and 1,000 cartridges. B. 
Spyker, Neptune, Wisconsin. 





GUN AND ROD CABINET 


GUN AND ROD CABINET—BLUE PRINT, 
giving dimensions, with instructions how to build. 
t’s a beauty, boys. A place for guns, rods, tac- 
kle, shells, books, etc. $1.10 money order. B. 
Nurnberg, 224% Topeka Blvd., San Antonio, Tex. 


LIVE STOCK 


FERRETS—2,000 HEAD; SINGLES, PAIRS 
or dozen lots. F, G. Held, New London, Ohio. 


FERRETS FOR SALE, EITHER COLOR. 
Write for prices. Harry Chandler, New London, 
Ohio, R. D., No. 5. 


FERRETS FOR SALE—LARGE OR omast. 
a sex; rat and rabbit ferrets a specialty. 
. A Peck, New London, Ohio. 


FERRETS FOR SALE—LARGE OR SMALL 
lots; write for prices. H. Campbell, Route 2, 
New London, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—SILVER BLACK AND CROSS 
foxes; I start you with books and foxes for $25.00. 
I will guarantee you 100 per cent. R. L. Todd, 
Milltown, N. B., Canada. 


‘JUST A FEW PAIRS OF DARK, “BEAUTI- 
= ae wis. foxes for sale. A. H. Hermann, Bay- 
e 


FERRETS FOR SALE, WHITE OR BROWN, 
large or small, either sex. J. E. Younger, New- 
ton Falls, Ohio. 


FINE HUNTING FERRETS, $10 PAIR; 
male, $5; femal ~ » $8. Bert R. Northrop, Oxford, 
Chenango Co., 


FOR SALE—CHINESE RING-NECKED 
silver golden, Reeves and Amherst pheasants, wild 
Turkeys, Quail, Ruffed Grouse and Ducks. Jaser’s 
Pheasantry, Walhalla, Mich. 

(Continued on page 572) 
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THE MARKET PLACE (Continued from 571) 


HINDMAN’S WILD CATS. AN OLD 
strain of pit games. Game to the core. Stags 
and pullets for sale. $9 per trio. N. H. Hind- 
man, Collier, West Va. 


_MINK, SKUNK, SILVER FOX, BLACK 
Siberian Hares for sale. We are not shippers, but 
breeders of fur-bearing animals. Low prices. Safe 
delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. Goff and De 
Long, Lovells, Mich. 


PHEASANTS FOR SALE, SILVER AM- 
herst. A. Ganlocher, 123 Valentine Lane, Yon- 
kers, N. Y. 


SILVER FOXES INTERNATIONAL CHAM- 
Ss all competitors World’s Fox Shows, 
oston, 1919 and 1920. 19 ribbons and 6 cups; 
“Borestone Loami” International Champion. wo 
istered milch goats. Borestone Mt. Fox Ranch, 
Come, Maine. 701 Drexel Building, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


WILL PAY GOOD PRICE FOR ONE OR 
two cub bears. Address W. Bishop, 121 So. Bos- 
ton, Tulsa, Okla. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


16-FOOT ROWBOAT, 12%4-FOOT ROW- 
boat, 12-foot folding rowboat. Construction blue- 
a 30c. each. ee-Sho-U Co., Western Mar- 
et, Detroit, Mich. 


BIG HORN ROCKY MOUNTAIN SHEEP 
heads. Two rare, newly mounted for sale. Abso- 
lutely perfect in every way. References. Edwin 
Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


FOR SALE—GENUINE ELK TUSKS. 
Fred Smith, Box 58, East Orange, N. J. 


FOR SALE—MOUNTED OWLS AND DEER 
heads from north woods; photographs free. Geo. 
E. Link, Taxidermist, Philips, Wis. 


FOR SALE—NEWLY MOUNTED, RARE 
Rocky Mountain mule deer heads of particular 





beauty. Also woodland caribou heads, newly 
mounted. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, 
Ontario. 


FLY TYING MATERIALS, SUPPLIES, 
books, flies, leaders, Catalogue free. A. Will- 
marth, Roosevelt, New York. 


MAKE YOUR OWN FISH-BAGS, LAND- 
ing nets, fish and turtle traps, hammocks, grocery 
bags, etc. Big profits making these for sale. Com- 
plete instructions and full —— prepaid, $1.00. 
A. Parsons, 126 Lulu St., Wichita, Kans. 


MOOSE, ELK, ROCKY MOUNTAIN SHEEP 
and mule, deer heads, sets of horns, for sale for 
mounting; scalps to mount the horns you now 
have. Boxed, baled or crated to go cheaply by 
express anywhere in U. S. A. under special gov- 
ernment permit guaranteeing delivery. win 
Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


OLD KENTUCKY TOBACCO —3-YEAR- 
old leaf, ripe, rich, nature-cured. ‘The kind that 
made Kentucky famous.”” Chewing and smoking, 
3 Ibs., $1.00 postpaid. Kentucky Tobacco Asso- 
ciation, W509, Hawesville, Ky. 


SALE—SIX PAIRS NEW OIL SLICKER 
ants, yellow, $1.50 each. Alfred Hensel, May’s 
anding, New Jersey. 


SEND US $2.60 AND WE WILL MAIL YOU 
a five-piece cutlery set, just the thing for the hunt- 
er, trapper, sportsman and the home; if not satis- 
fied return immediately and your money will be 
refunded. W. F. Huffman Co., New Alexandria, 
Penna. 


SSS WOOD CHECKERING TOOLS. POST- 
paid, $6.25 per set. One se tool and three 
ag Sportsman’s Service Station, Tenafly, 


TOBACCO, POSTPAID; FRAGRANT, MEL- 
low leaf, smoking or chewing; 10 lbs., $3.20; 5 
Ibs., $1.65; 3 Ibs., $1.00. Checks taken. Money 
back if not pleased, Clark’s River Plantation, 
Hazel, Ky. 





TRAPPERS! SEND FOR MY FREE CATA- 
log of trappers’ supplies. Send $1 for 65-page, il- 
lustrated k of trapping methods. Walter L. 
Arnold, Guilford, Maine. 





TRAPPERS POISON. GOES’ LIQUID 
poison capsules kill animals on spot; Goes’ luring 
bait attracts them. Sixteenth 4 
with excellent results. Write for free circulars. 
Edmund Goes, Milwaukee, Wis., Station C. 





TWO EXTRA LARGE AND PERFECT, 
newly mounted winter killed moose heads of great 
beauty for sale. Moderate prices. References. 
Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


season in market, ~ 


PHOTO SUPPLIES, ETC. 


MAIL US 20c. WITH ANY SIZE FILM FOR 
development and six velvet prints. Or send six 
negatives any size and 20c. for six prints. Or 
send 40c. for one 8 x 10 mounted_enlargement. 
Prompt, perfect service. Roanoke Photo Finish- 
ing Co., Bell Ave., Roanoke, Virginia. 


SPORTSMEN WHO KODAK AND WANT 
hand work, exceptional results and the finest fin- 
ish in the states. Mail film to Beach Studios, 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


FORTY-ACRE FARM TO SELL; GOOD 
buildings, orchard, woodlot; 100 rods to new brick 
high school; shower bath, gymnasium; seven 
teachers; one church, filled twice on Sundays; 
town on Macinaw trail near the great resorts of 
Western Michigan. For more particulars write 
owner: E. D. Post, Alba, Mich. 


MR. SPORTSMAN OR MR. BUSINESS MAN 
—Do you want retirement and pleasure both sum- 
mer and winter? Twenty-five acres in clear cold 
water, abounding with bass and bream, swimmi 
pools and fountains, embracing 650 acres of lan 
abundant with quail and squirrel, ducks in season. 
$75,000 in improvements at great sacrifice. 
cated near Southern Railroad, 
sissippi, Write the owner, 
Mississippi. 


“a County, Mis- 
. Hall, urel, 


WANTED TO PURCHASE FOR CASH GEN- 
tleman’s inland sporting camp, bungalow or camp 
site with tract of ground wooded, lake or stream 
ownership appurtenant; reasonably accessible by 
motor or rail from New York, where fishing and 
hunting may be obtained. Photographs, descrip- 
tion and price to be submitted in answer to this 
advertisement. C. J. M., Box Forest & 
Stream, 9 East 40th Street, New York City. 


WOULD LIKE TO HEAR FROM SOME 
chaps between thirty and forty years of age who 
desire to locate on a lake shore homestead in one 
of the best hunting and fishing sections of the 
country. One thousand dollars is sufficient to do 
a lifetime. Make every day a vacation, go and 
come as you please and be your own boss. Ad- 


dress Paul ‘ase, Ponite du Bois, Manitoba, 
Canada. 
$5.00 DOWN; $5.00 MONTHLY; FIVE- 


acre fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100. Hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North 
Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas. 


TAXIDERMY 





HIGHLY CONCENTRATED TANNING 
solution, tan your own furs, leather and rugs, tans 
in thirty minutes, moth proof forever; also wash- 
able without shrinkage or hardening; tans leather 
like kid, results of twenty years’ experiment, solu- 
tion for 100 square feet of skins and full instruc- 
tions for use. $2.00 money order. C. M. Huff, 
Seney, Mich. 





REAL EXPRESSION AND SHAPE. EVERY- 
thing mountable from smallest to largest. Mod- 
erate prices, good work. Moose and Elk heads, 
fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. M. J. Hofmann, 
Taxidermist, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


YOU CAN TAN YOUR OWN FURS AND 
skins. You can make rugs and robes, lined or 
unlined, with mounted heads, open mouth finish. 
You will be successful at this money-making work 
from your first attempt. My formulas and com- 
lete instructions are only $3, postpaid, duty free. 
Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 





WE MAKE PAPIER FORMS FOR DEER 
heads and rug heads. We buy animal teeth, wolf, 
fox, coon, badger and bear teeth. Papier Mache 
Specialties Co., Reading, Michigan. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





AMERICAN, AGE 46, DESIRES POSITION 
as steward or manager of country hotel or club; 
thoroughly experienced; reliable and conscientious 
worker; highest references; recently with a 
prominent Berkshire county hotel; moderate sal- 
ary. Write Box 25, Forest & Stream, 9 East 40th 
Street, New York City. 





EXPERIENCED OUTDOORSMAN, AGE 88, 
married; wife capable and a gece cook; desires 
position in charge hunting or fishing estate. Not 
afraid of work. J. R., Box 26, Forest & Stream, 
9 East 40th Street, New York City. 
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SNAKE STORIES 


(Continued from page 556) 


to them and if not alarmed he will give 
you no notice of his presence. The big 
snake strikes only in self-defense. This 
explains why deaths are comparativel 
few. If one is struck by a big rattlesnake 
death is certain unless immediate relief 
is given. Waiting to reach a doctor is 
fatal. 


If struck on the face, neck or body the 
case is desperate. Cutting through the 
bite to cause immediate free bleeding 
may help and if you have a cool com- 
panion willing to try the old Indian 
remedy of sucking the wound there may 
be some hope. 


If struck on a limb the case is much 
more hopeful. 


Cut freely, and if possible through the 
punctures. Ligate well above the bite, 
then if you were wise enough to have a 
hypodermic needle and solution of per- 
manganate of potasium with you, inject 
it about the wound. If you feel weak- 
ened a little whiskey will help, but not 
too much. Too much will depress the 
heart. Then go to a doctor. You may 
need injections of strychnine. 


When you have to remove the ligature 
ease it off gradually to permit circulation 
in the limb. There may still be poison in 
the limb which if let suddenly into the 
circulation will paralyze the heart. 


In these times when so many people 
are hunting, fishing and tramping in the 
woods and along the streams, a knowl- 
edge of the right thing to do in an emer- 
gency should be better understood. 
Publications devoted to the “out of 
doors” might help much in this. It is 
strange that there are not more publica- 
tions that will try and instruct people. 


Nine years ago I wrote an article and 
sent it to Palm Beach and Ft. Pierce pa- 
pers. They would not print it for fear 
of scaring off tourists. Since then two 
have died of snake bite near West Palm 
Beach and near Ft. Pierce two little boys 
tried to snare and capture a rattlesnake 
alive. It bit one on the arm and he 
died. With proper and immediate treat- 
ment he might have been saved. 


The papers need not have feared for 
the tourists, for unless the tourist hunts 
for them there is not one chance in five 
hundred that they will ever see a live 
ratlesnakes. Still there is the chance that 
one who goes into the fields or woods, or 
hunts, or fishes along the streams or 
ponds may be bitten. 


Years ago when the north woods were 
wild I went up to Lake Itasca and came 
down the Mississippi in an open boat. At 
Winona I went up town to get some pho- 
tographic material. Noticing a crowd in 
front of a store window I stopped to see 
the attraction. They had closed up the 
back and made a cage of their window, 
and had sixteen live rattlesnakes shut in. 
I asked where they came from and was 
told that two men had snared them in 
the bluffs along the river. 


I was camping out nights on islands or 
on the river bank. This show discour- 
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AIREDALES 


AIREDALE PUPS ELIGIBLE TO A. K. C, 
registration; males $18.00, females $10.00; also 
some breed bitches; cheap. Al Aikins, Reads- 
town, Wis. 


AIREDALE; PEDIGREED; MALE; HIGH- 
est typet year ald; ; $75. 8547—112th Street, Rich- 


mond 4 os 


~ LIONHEART AIREDALES—THE STRAIN 
with brains. Testimonials from 37 States. Can- 
ada and Old Mexico prove them unequalled as 
guardians for children, hunters and retrievers. 
Write for literature and sales list of pedigreed, 
champion-bred puppies from _ trained parents. 
Lionheart Kennels, Anaconda, Mont. 


MALE AIREDALE, 2% YEARS OLD; 
great all-around hunter and companion. Good stud. 
$60. Also two proven brood matrons, 1% years 
old, Sa stock, $30 and $35. A. Widmann, 
R. . No. 5, Madison, Wis. 


OORANG AIREDALE AT STUD, $10. PAUL 
L. Wood, Louisville, Illinois, 


REGISTERED AIREDALE PUPS, DIFFER- 
ent ages, from — to $25.00. Claude Kime, 





_ Denver, Ind. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY DOGS 


BARGAIN — REGISTERED CHESAPEAKE 
bitch, two years, retrieves; eight healthy pups, 
eligible. Gus Bertsch, Glasgew, Montana. 


FOR SALE—CHESAPEAKE BAY DOG 
“Typsy,” whelped May, 1920; registered; dead 
grass; loves children. Sire, Deerwood’s Teddy. 
E..B. Sawyer, Jonesport, Maine. 


GET ’EM YOUNG AND TRAIN TO SUIT 
yourself. Puppies from veteran retrievers, ready 
to start. All papers and reasonably priced. Rogue 
Valley Chesapeake Kennels, Medford, Ore. 


SPORTSMEN—TO BE SURE OF YOUR 
blood lines, buy your Chesapeakes from members 
of the American Chesa ue Club—eligible to reg- 
ister in the club’s stud book, A. A. Felt, secre- 
tary, 130 2nd Street, N. W., Mason City, Towa. 
F, E. Richmond, Registrar, 1145 7th Street East, 
Calgary, Alta, Canada. 


COLLIES 


WHITE COLLIES, BEAUTIFUL, INTEL- 


ligent, refined and useful ; pairs not akin for sale. 
sale. The Shomont, Monticello, Towa. 


GUN DOGS 


No. 1—Registered Llewellin setter dog, 2 years 
old, very handsome, nice size, ideal quail dog, fast 
and snappy worker, very stanch on point, backs 
—< and a fine retriever. Price 

No. 2—Registered Llewellin setter dog, 2 years 
old, handsome as an oil painting. Can win any- 
where any time, any place, on the bench or in the 
field. No country too wide for this fellow, but he 
keeps the course and handles well at all times. A 
real shooting dog and a fine retriever. Price $400. 

No. 8—Registered pointer dog, 3 years old. A 
fast, wide, snappy, hard hunter with a wonderful 
nose, Very stanch, backs perfectly; a nice re- 
triever. Price $200. His education cost more 
than this. 

No. 4—Registered Ch. Comanche Frank dog. A 
fast, wide, snappy dog with unlimited endurance. 
Very stanch and a dandy retriever. Fit to head 
any kennels at stud. Price Worth double. 

No. 5—Native pointer and setter dog, 3 years 
old. Well bred, but not eligible for registration. 
As good shooting dogs as any man owns. Fast 
and snappy hard_ hunters. Seaach, back and are 
nice retrievers. Price $150 eac'! 

No. 6—Registered Llewellin hitch, 2 years old. 
She is just in from her trainer who says she is a 
crackerjack and a dandy retriever. Due in season 
February 1st. Price 

No. 7—Registered pointer bitch, 2 years old. A 
nice size, well marked, handsome and “attractive 
bitch, and a dandy shooting companion and a nice 
re Due in season January Ist. Price 


No. 8—Twenty registered pointers and setters, 
both sexes, from ten to eighteen months old. As 
well bred as live. They were tay with pro- 
fessional handlers August 1st and are now being 
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In transactions between stran- 
gers, the purchase price in the 
form of a draft, money order or 
certified .check payable to the 
seller should be deposited with 


some disinterested third person or 
with this office with the under- 


standing that it is not to be 
transferred until the dog has been 
received and found to be satis- 
factory. 


They are stanch, back and 
most of them retrieve. Prices from $100 to $200 
each. If you want one of these youngsters write 
just what you want—don’t write for a list, for we 
issue no printed matter. Each dog described 
separately. 

No, 9—Anything else you want in a high class 
shooting dog or bitch or bitch in whelp. All dogs 
are good lookers, well bred, nicely broken and 
a retrievers. Prices from $150 to $500 each. 

rite for just the kind of a dog you want. 

HARMON SOMMERVILLE, AMITE, LA. 


BEAGLES, RABBIT, FOX, COON, SKUNK, 
opossum, — pointers ; broken and unbroken ; 
on trial. Pet farm dogs, pups, pigeons, swine. 
Catalog, 10c. stamps. iefers Garden Spot Ken- 
nels, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


FOR SALE—20 TRAINED BEAGLES, 30 
beagle pups. Harold Evans, Moore Hill, Indiana. 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH LLEWELLYN. 
Irish setter pups, trained dogs, pointers. 
water spaniels and Chesapeake Bay retrievers, both 
pups trained dogs; inclose 6 cents stamps for 
lists. Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Ia. 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—IRISH WOLF 
hounds, English bloodhounds, Russian wolf 
hounds, American fox hounds, lion, cat, deer, 
wolf, coon and varmint dogs; fifty-page, bh highly 
illustrated catalogue, 10c. stamps. ock 
Kennels, Lexington, Kentucky. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS AT ALL TIMES. 
Wm. McGirk, 1305 Hewitt Ave., Everett, Wash- 
ington. 


POINTERS, SETTERS, BEAGLES—GROWN 
stock and puppies ready to ship and train; 10 
beagles, 7 setters, 4 pointers, at stud. Photos, 4c. 
stamps. Stanford Kennels, Bangall, N. Y. 


WANTED — SPANIEL PUP, MUST. BE 
from hunting stock. Pedigree no object. R. B. 
Potter, West Nyack, N. Y. 


WOLF DOGS. FASTEST OF CATCHERS. 
Also pups. Ben Ammon, Hammond, Neb. 


shot over every day. 





HOUNDS 


COON HOUNDS AND _ COMBINATION 
hunters, free trial allowed. Send for price list. 
The Southern Farm Coonhound Kennels, Selmer, 
Tennessee. 


COON, SKUNK, OPOSSUM, RABBIT AND 
fox hounds shipped on 10 days’ "trial; satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money refunded. The Moun- 
tain View Kennels, Willoughby, Ohio, Route 2, 
McGregor & Martin, Props. 


FOR SALE—FEMALE FOX HOUNDS, $45. 
Black, white and tan. Clarence Robillard, Mas- 
sena, New York. 


FOR SALE—RABBIT HOUNDS, FOX AND 
cat hounds; coon, opossum, skunk and squirrel 
dogs; trial | ahewee you to be the judge. ecial 
list free. Yonah Farm Kennel, Cleveland, Ga. 


FOX HOUND PUPS, MALES, $20; FE- 
males, s from two of the best that travel the Berk- 
i 








shire Hills. Mother, Southern Red Bone; father, 
half Red Bone, half Walker. Wm. Carter, Buck- 
land, Mass. 


Irish , 


HOUNDS (Continued) 





HOUNDS! HOUNDS! ALL KINDS! 
Broken; trial. Maple Kennels, Seven Valleys, 
Pennsylvania. 





HUNDRED HOUNDS CHEAP. PHOTOS. 
C.O.D. Trial. Kaskaskal Kennels, Herrick, Ill. 





PURE BRED ye = og FOXHOUNDS, 
suitable for coon, cat, opossum, mink, deer, 
fox, wolves and BX oT ees and untrained, 
also pu one. July and Walker strains. Trained 
oe = on ten days’ trial. I. E..Adams, Her- 
ric oe 





RABBIT HOUNDS, COUNTRY RAISED— 
Broken; fox hounds, coon, opossum, skunk, squir- 
rel dogs, setters. Circular 10c. Brown’s Kennels, 
York, Pennsylvania. 





WABASH KENNEL OF LOUISVILLE, ILL., 
offers coon hounds, wide range, cold trailers, 
three to five years "old, $65 each. Combination 
coon, opossum, skunk hounds, $50 each. Mixed 
breed, medium ears, open trailers, $35 each. Rab- 
bit hounds, $12 and $15 each. Ten days’ trial. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


DOGS! DOGS! DOGS ALL KINDS. FOX 
terriers, bulls, airedales, collies, Irish terriers, etc., 
male and female pups. I handle more dogs’ than 
any other man in the country. Quick sales and 
small profits. Specify the kind of dog you want. 
will positively fill your order. Leo Smith, 305 
Varick Street, Jersey City, N. J 


FIVE SKUNK DOGS FOR SALE; YOUR 
— $25 each. Trial. Charles Orcutt, Bris- 
tol, Vt. 


FOR SALE—PARTLY COLORED FIELD 
cocker-stud ; registered ‘siring ; a ct oon. pu 
cheap at $60. A. Widmann, No. 5, 
Madison, Wis. 


GREAT DANE PUPS FOR SALE. THEY 
make ideal big game hunters, or companions. W. 
R. Biebelle, San Lorenzo, New Mexico. 


POLICE DOGS—PUPPIES—A LITTER OF 
5 males, two months old, wolf gray, raised in the 
open, healthy, from pedigreed registered trained 
stock; $40 each. Also one male and one female, 
seven months old, splendid specimen, _ and $75. 
Hubert Klein, Union Hotel, Fishkill, N. Y. 


SMOOTH FOX TERRIER PUPPIES. BEST 
of Sabine blood, Maridell Kennels, Eldorado 
Springs, Mo. 


THE CHASE MAGAZINE — AMERICA’S 
premier foxhound publication. Courage of the 
wolf; speed of the coyote; cunning of the fox and 
endurance of the hound featured in its pages. 
Price $2.00 per year. Kennel Department and In- 
ternational Stud Book under the direction of expert 
breeders and recognized authorities. The Chase 
Publishing Company, Inc., 206 Herald Bldg., Lex- 
ington, Ky. 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING — MONTHLY 
magazine featuring the hound. Sample 15 cents, 
$1.50 per year. Address Desk F, Hounds and 
Hunting, Decatur, Illinois. 





_ 


POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—EXPERT TRAIN- 
er of shooting dogs, widely experienced; breed- 
ing, rearing, developing puppies; thoroughly com- 
petent; trustworthy; all-around manager. 

Care of Forest and Stream, 9 East 40th Street, 
New York City. 


RELIABLE MAN; AMERICAN, SINGLE, 
35; experienced handling and care of hunting 
dogs, firearms, horses and automobiles; would like 
position in that capacity. ABC, Forest and Stream, 
9 East 40th Street, New York City. 





WANTED: DOGS TO BREAK 


WANT TEN DOGS TO BREAK; HAVE 
plenty of birds: Can give your dog all the work 
he can stand up to. Rates reasonable; references 
exchanged. C. E. Grisham, Booneville, Miss. 
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Easy “ 
to Carry ’ 
eA 












Complete 
Twin Cylinder 


(2) 
ONiWeizts Only SOIDS. 


Carries easily in one hand like a suitcase. No bat- 
teries, handles or other extras to lug. Fits any boat 
or canoe. Twin cylinders deliver 2 full horsepower. No 
vibration. Spark and Throttle Control like auto gives any 
speed. eal Carburetor instead of troublesome mixing 
valve. Quick Action Flywheel Magneto. 


One pull of starter rope spins — Starts eS. 
and easily. Quick reverse. Easy steering by hand Ta or 
SS any part tant = Ci meag or oil cups. 

. Clamps - 
a a Fines rovi or attaching to auto run. 
Write for Free Folder and mew price list. Live 
lers wanted for unassigned territory 


JOHNSON MOTOR CO., 862 E. Sample St., South Bend, Ind. 


autifully in aluminum, nickel or 


HAVE YOU A CAMERA? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
164 CAMERA HOUSE, BOSTON 17, MASS. 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- | 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 
can be, 


Made to meas- 
ure from best 
quality 
chrome- 
tanned 
leathers. 


Hyourdealer 
doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 

write us for 
a@ catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
co. 
612 Wisconsin St. 
BERLIN, WIS. 
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NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed 
full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping, 
Trapping stories, and pictures 
valuable information about guns, 
rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, 
camp outfits, best places to go for 
fish and game, fish and game laws, 
and a thousand and one helpful 
hints for sportsmen. National 
Sportsman tells what to do in the 
woods, how to cook grub, how to 
build camps and blinds, how to 
train your hunting dog, how to 
preserve trophies, how to start a 
gun club, how to build a rifle 
range. No book or set of books 
you can buy will give you the 
amount of up-to-date informa- 
tion about life in the open that 
you get from a year’s sub- 
scription to the National 
Sportsman. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


On receipt of $1.00 
we will send you 
National Sports- 
man for a whole 
year together 
with one of our 
handsome Mo- 
saic Gold Watch 
Fobs shown here- 
with. Mail your 
order today. Your 
money back if not 
fully satisfied. 


NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 
281 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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| Indian Moccasins 


Both Lace or Slipper 
Made of Genuine Moose Hide 
Men’s Sizes, 6 to 11, at $5.00 
Ladies’ or Boys’ 
Sizes, 2 to 6, at $3.75 
Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 
Money refunded if 

not satisfactory. 
We make the finest Buckskin Hunting 
Shirts in America. Carry in stock the larg- 
est assortment of Snow Shoes in the country. 
Also hand-made Genuine Buckskin and Horse- 
hide Gloves and Mittens. Our Wisconsin 
Cruising Shoes have no superior as a hunting 
shoe. Send for Free Catalog to-day. oi 


Metz & Schloerb, 323,43: 


KEITH'S $2.50 OFFER 


mee) 3) plan books, 
designs of artistic bunga- 
} lows, cottages, or 2-story 
ij} houses—in frame, stucco and 
brick—with floor plans and 
} descriptions, and 8 months 
| } subscription to Keith’s Mag- 
See ee P aenC ate 4 azine, all for $2.50. 

“1° . for over 20 years an authorit 
Keith 8 Magazine on planning, ‘building and —_ 
rating homes—25c a copy on newsstands. With its help and 
Keith’s Plans you can get the most distinctive, com- 
fortable and satisfactory home with greatest economy. 
Set of 8 plan Books (260 plans) and Keith’s for 12 
months—$4.50. 

Keith Corporation, 158 Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


























Saves time—clears your desk. Sorts, 
classifies and distributes your cor- 
respondence, papers, memos, etc. 
Occupies much less space than wire 
baskets. No moreshuffling through 
piles of papers many fimes daily. 
A Steel Sectional Device 
Each compartment a separate sec- 
tion. Any number of compartments 
for flat or vertical filing can be 
added as required. Width of each 
compartment is adjustable, one to 


ten inches. Indexed front and back. 
Green, oak or mahogany finish. 
Write for free, instructive, illustrated folder, 
“*How to Get Greater Desk Efficiency.” 
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aged me about sleeping on the ground, 
so I bought a hammock. That night | 
tried to hang it in the tent, but it sagged 
so I gave it up and rolled up in my blan- 
ket on the ground. 

Soon I heard a most disturbing 
scratching and rattling in the tent. It 
probably was a big beetle in the leaves, 
As nothing developed I finally went to 
sleep. 

We hear some very strange snake 
stories about their charming people. 

I once rode on a little steamboat that 
was towing rafts of logs on the Missis- 
sippi. The captain and crew were all 
from the little village on Lake Pepin, 
called Pepin City. The captain’s brother 
was mate and he told me the following 
story: 

A man who lived back on the bluff was 
walking along beside his stone fence 
when he saw his neighbor stooping over 
and looking very strange. He went over 
the wall and found his neighbor was 
stupidly gazing down at a rattlesnake 
which had its head raised and was sway- 
ing back and forth. 

He grabbed a club and killed the snake. 
Then his neighbor gave a long sigh and 
straightened up. He said he looked down 
and saw the snake in front of him, and 
after the first look he had no idea what 
happened. 

I questioned the captain and crew and 
told them I was not a “tenderfoot,” or ig- 
norant about snakes, and it was really no 
joke to work off a yarn like that on me, 
but they all told the same story and in- 
sisted that it was true. 


I have heard of but one case of a rat- 
tlesnake attacking a person. An old na- 
tive of South Florida claims he snared a 
big diamond-back and dragged him to 
his house intending to shut him in a box 
and show him in town. Then he decided 
he was safer dead, so chopped his head 
off. Soon after this his wife was in the 
yard and a big rattler came up the trail 
where he had dragged the other. It at- 
tacked and struck at her, tearing her skirt 
with its fangs, but immediately turned 
and raced away into the brush. 

Last winter two of my friends were 
fishing for black bass along the south 
fork of the St. Lucie River. They came 
upon two big diamond-backs and killed 
one of them. The mate, instead of at- 
tacking them, slid away into the thick 
brush and they had no desire to go in 
after it. 


O. P. Moxson, M.D., 
Florida. 


THE WILD LIFE OF CANADA 


HE Conservation of the Wild Life 

of Canada, by the late C. Gordon 
Hewitt, Consulting Zoologist of the 
Canadian Government has just been pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons. (Price 
$2.50.) 

It comprises a very complete and ac- 
curate account of the status of the exist- 
ing wild life within the Canadian borders 
and offers some valuable suggestions on 
game legislation which every sportsman 
should read and ponder. 
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A HUNT WITH A SQUIR- 


REL DOG 
(Continued from page 537) 


shallow valley. The woods consisted 
mainly of large oaks, many of which 
were hollow and in some of which Jack 
treed squirrels that disappeared in holes 
that made a safe refuge for them. By 
steady hunting we managed to get three 
gray squirrels and two black ones. This 
hunting was marked by two incidents 
that were somewhat out of the usual 
order. It was about the middle of the 
afternoon when I heard Jack barking 
excitedly near the edge of the woods. 
When I got to him at the foot of a hol- 
low stub, some fifteen feet in height, he 
watched me intently until I cut a slender 
pole and inserted it into the stub through 
an opening at the bottom. When I had 
it in the proper place I shook it vigor- 
ously and out of the top of the stub 
sprang two gray squirrels and a black 
squirrel. Jack caught and killed one of 
these in midair, and I managed to shoot 
the black squirrel while it was running 
up the trunk of a tree nearby. 

The other event occurred just at the 
close of day after the sun had set and 
the air had begun to grow chilly and the 
woods gloomy. In the hollow where the 
trees were tallest I heard Jack were 
in an uncertain sort of manner. 
worked my way down towards him and 
saw him watching something in the top 
of a tree. His attitude told me that he 
saw the object; in a minute I saw it, a 
perfectly white squirrel lying out on a 
slender limb far up in the top of the 
tree. Against the sky I could see it dis- 
tinctly. From the end of its nose to the 
tip of its long tail hanging down over 
the branches it was snow-white. The 
squirrel never stirred while Jack and I 
steod looking at it. My gun came to my 
shoulder, but I did not shoot. Did I 
want a white squirrel, a thing so un- 
natural, so uncanny? No, I did not. 
Jack and I turned away and left it there. 
That evening by the cheerful kitchen fire 
Oliver told me of the belief that the kill- 
ing of a white squirrel brought death to 
the gunner within a year. I was young 
enough to place some faith in such a 
superstition, and I went to bed that night 
thankful that Jack’s uncertainty about 
the squirrel had aroused the misgivings 
in my own mind. 


O*® the second day Jack and I hunted 
the chestnut ridges at the east and 
north of the farm. Here the woods 
were quite open, the trees were smaller 
and the hiding places for squirrels less 
frequent. It was a quiet, sunny day, and 
a squirrel feeding on the ground among 
the dry leaves made 4 great racket. Jack 
could hear the squirrels at long distances 
and he nearly ran his legs off chasing 
them up the trees. On this day I killed 
six black squirrels and seven gray squir- 
rels. Two of these I killed before I saw 
them, and it was only my faith in Jack 
that made me shoot. Once I located him 
at the foot of a tall, slender pine with 
a thick top in which I could not see the 
least sign of a squirrel. But Jack seemed 
so anxious to have me shoot that I came 
close to the trunk of the tree and sent 
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The backbone of the present Canine fii 


Write for samples and send 2 cent 
stamp for catalogue “‘Dog Culture.” 


Spratt’s Patent Limited 


Newark, N. J. 


Winner of all-American 
Endurance Race. Litter 
brother to Champion 


Mary Montrose. Peer- 
less on the bench and 
in the field. Dogs 
trained and _ handled. 
Setter, pointers and 
Walker hounds for sale. 
20,000-acre game pre- 
POHIC 38976 serve. 
The Lion of His Tribe 
he Lion of His Tribe EDWARD D. GARR 


t 
“frodene Fee $40.00 Lagrange, Kentucky 


English Setters, Pointers 


and 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breeding 
FOR SALE 
Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 


Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means. No long 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically— 
principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
momials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 













New Preston 
Conn. 








OORANG AIREDALES 


The 20th Century 
All-round Dogs 


Oorang Airedales are loyal pals for man, 
woman and child; faithful watchdogs for 
automobile, camp home and estate; ideal 
dogs for farm and-ranch; excellent ratters, 
water-dogs, retrievers and hunters. Choice 
stock for sale. Also Fox-Hounds, Coon- 
Hounds, and Big Game Hounds._ Delivery 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Descriptive 
booklet mailed for ten cents. 


OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders of Airedales in the World 
Dept. H, LA RUE, OHIO 


A marvelous tonic for dogs that 
are out of sorts, run down, thin 
and unthrifty, with harsh staring 
coat, materated eyes and high 
colored urine. There is nothing 
to equal them for distemper, 
mange, eczema and debilitating 
diseases. You will notice the 
. difference after a few 
At druggists or by mail, fifty cents 


The Dent Medicine Company 


N h, New York Toronto, Canada 
A practical treatise on dogs and their treatment. 
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The Blue Grass Farm Kennels of Berry, Ky. 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, 
Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and 
Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Varmint and _ Rabbit 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds. 
also Airedale Terriers. All dogs 
shipped on trial, purchaser alone 
to judge the quality; satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Eighty-four page, 
highly illustrated, instructive, and interesting 
catalogue for ten cents in coin. 


e & e 
Shooting Dogs Solicited 
AND CAREFULLY TRAINED 
Private preserve with plenty of birds 
Terms $15 per month 
RUFUS BARNETT 
MATHEWS, ALABAMA. Express Office: Pike Road, Ala. 


BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 
the Auther 
ioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Deg Medicines} 118 West 31st Street, New York 





Worlds of Grouse 


We train shooting and field trial dogs. 
Dogs boarded and exercised during the 
summer. Will attend the prairie chicken 
and grouse dog trials. Good kennels; best 
of food. LOUIS B. & JAMES A. 
CAMPBELL, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


OR SALE, EIGHT ENGLISH SET: 


TER PUPS, six bitches, two dogs, whelped June 9, 
1921, by West Down Rollick, ex Earnshaw Bee. Rollick 
won the Derby, 1915. Bee is a most brilliant bitch, and 
is by Lovely of Gerwn, ex Stylish Masterpiece. Lovely 
of Gerwn, by Pitchford Donald out of Laura of Gerwn. 
Stylish Masterpiece is by that well-known field trial win- 
ner Stylish Aeroplane out of Stylish Cora’ Price of pups, 
15 guineas each. They will not be sent on trial, but can 
be seen here any time by appointment. SIDNEY S. 
POWNCEBY, The Grange, Chitterne, Wiltshire, England. 


Raise Silver -Foxes 





ernment. differen 

One will suit you. Complete 

description free. Send today. = 

C.T. DRYZ, Box 1033, EAGLE RIVER, WIS. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


New Zealand Reds — Flemish Giants — 
ROFITS, WE PAY $1.50 T0 $8 EACH. 
he * Sree Pose eee 


Buti. fained anywhere. 82- 
pears ii ee et 
Sa gation cite teste, Lote 


Sutdcor or 117 0. E, BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Saves $$$ on U.S. A 
and other goods. Wonderful 
ins, beautifully illustrated. @) 
Send today for this fine catalog. 
A . INC. 
fT NEA AIMS REESE 


New U.S. Navy Rain 
Suit, $3.75 Prepaid 


will keep you ~~ in the hardest rain and 
protect against the roughest wind. Made 
of the best watershedding cloth the Gov- 
ernment could find. Suit consists of 
Blouse, Pants and Cap. Never gets 
sticky like a slicker. Once you wear 
a suit you'll never make another trip 
without one. Send for one of these 
brand new suits, and if you are not satis- 
fied, return it and your money will be 
promptly refunded. 


Mueller Distributing Co. 


225 E. Commerce, San Antonio,Tex. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
of Forest and Stream, published monthly at New 

York, N. Y., for October 1, 1921. 

State of New York 
County of New York $ e 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
J. T. Wood, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the Busi- 
ness Manager of the EST AND STREAM 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the re- 
verse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business mana- 
gers are: : 

Publisher, Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
9 East 40th St., N. Y. City. 

i 9 East 40th St., 


William Bruette, 

a 

Managing Editor,, William Bruette, 9 East 40th 
St.. N. ¥. City. 

Business Manager, J. T. Wood, 9 East 40th 
St, N. Y¥. City. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of the total amount of stock.) Forest and 
Stream Publishing Co., 9 East 40th St, New 
York, N. Y.; William Bruette, 9 East 40th St., 
New York, N. Y.; C, A. Reed, 9 East 40th St., 
New York, N. Y.; Norwood Johnson, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; George Bird Grinnell, E. 15th St., New 
York, N.Y. Jay Hall, Pinehurst, N. C. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two pom raphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under” which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

. T. WOOD, Business ‘Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist 
day of October, 1921. 

Tseat] JEANNE VOLLENHOVEN. 

(My commission expires March 30, 1922.) 


MOTHER OF PEARL, full length pearl 
handle carving sets. Sterling silver ferrule, 
8% in. Military blade, highly finished, 
ground to keep cutting edge, and guaran- 
teed. A beautiful set at half its value. 
$8.00. H. L. CARROLL, New Jersey 
Avenue, S. E., Washington, D. C. 


Books for Christmas 
See Pages 530, 531, 570 


Received Too Late to Classify 


ADVERTISE—21 WORDS IN 80 GOOD 
Louisiana and Texas weeklies all for $2.00. Elyod, 
1513 Polymnia St., New Orleans, La. 


FOR SALE—MAGNIFICENT LOCATION 
for hunting-club or hotel. Situated on Synepuxent 
and Isle of Wight Bays, along the Maryland 
coast, overlooking the Atlantic Ocean. Fine duck 
and goose shooting. ae of salt water fishing, 
oysters and crabs. Good locations for golf links 
and tennis courts. Property situated within one 
mile of State concrete highway and one mile from 
railroad. Direct train service to Philadelphia and 
New York. Address David L, Johnson, Ocean 
City, Maryland. 


ARKANSAS KENNELS, OF RUSSELL- 
ville, Arkansas, offer for sale Pointers and Setters, 
Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, 
Coon and Opossum Hounds, Varmint and Rab- 
bitt Hounds, also Shepherd and Stock Dogs. De- 
livery and satisfaction guaranteed. 

(See also pages 571, 572 and 573) 


December, 192] 


a charge of shot into the bushy top when 
out tumbled a black squirrel. At another 
time I found him barking up a small 
chestnut tree near the top of which there 
was a bunch of dead leaves and sticks, 
probably an old crow’s nest. Again Jack 
seemed so eager to have me shoot that 
I finally decided to fire into the bottom 
of the nest. At the crack of the gun a 
large gray squirrel leaped out of the nest 
and fell to the ground dead. 

As Jack and I were leaving the woods 
at near dusk I saw him stop quickly and 
cock his head at a sound to our right 
and so far away that I could hardly hear 
it. Then he tore away and in two or 
three minutes I heard him barking until 
the woods fairly rang with the noise he 
was making. When I reached him I 
found him watching sharply a mass of 
gray fur that completely filled the forks 
of a big chestnut tree. I took aim at the 
mass and fired. Nothing stirred. Then, 
without taking time to reload the first 
barrel, I fired the second load into the 
big bunch of gray. At once there was 
some movement and then there came 
tumbling out of the crotch first one and 
then the second raccoon. I was so aston- 
ished that I could only stand and look. 
But my shots had crippled them both and 
Jack lost no time in finishing them. They 
were young raccoons, weighing probably 
some ten or twelve pounds apiece and 
to me they were a magnificent prize. 

When my uncle drove around from 
the barn the next morning, ready to take 
me and my load of game back to my 
home, I took a reluctant leave of Jack. 
After a long experience with dogs, I still 
consider him to have been the finest 
hunting dog I have ever known. 


AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION 

Dear Forest AND STREAM: 

| WISH to suggest to the Racing Board 
of the American Canoe Association the 

following changes: 

Rule XI, Sections 3 and 4—Substitute 
the word “Race” for word “Heat” wher- 
ever used. 

Rule XII, Sections 1 and 2—If the 
Record be opened to Sailing and Cruising 
canoes, would suggest omitting Record 
Sailing Race and the Record Paddling 
Race and only putting on Record Com- 
bined Race. 

Section 3—If Sections 1 and 2 are un- 
changed would suggest Section 3 reading 
as follows: “Points, How Scored—In 
each Record Race the first canoe to finish 
shall receive as many points as there are 
starters in the first Record Race contest- 
ed, the second canoe one less, and so on, 
and in addition the first sfiall receive a 
premium of 1 per cent. of the number of 
starters in the first race, the second a 
premium of one-half of one per cent. and 
the third a premium of one-quarter ofe 
one per cent. of the same number.” 

Rule XIII, Section 1—to read: “The 
Sailing Canoe Trophy and the Cruising 
Canoe Sailing Trophy shall be won by 
points earned and counted, in the three 
races for the respective trophies, and 
with the same conditions as in the case 
of the Record.” 

Yours very truly, 
Leo FRIEDE. 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 








